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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 
Publications In Ohio History’ 


Professor Weisenburger has efficiently reviewed the published 
writings of Ohio historians for the past two decades. Since his last 
article in 1945, the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly has carried annual listings of writings in Ohio history. A 
glance at these lists will not disclose many important works, works 
which will stand for years as thorough and basic contributions to the 
state’s historiography. There is Harlan Hatcher’s Lake Erie, pub- 
lished in 1945, which offers a broad portrait of northern Ohio and 
its great artery of traffic. Elbert J. Benton concluded the third 
volume of his cultural history of Cleveland in 1946. James Ripley 
Jacobs’ study of the Beginnings of the U. S. Army 1783-1812 is 
largely devoted to the Ohio scene. However, it hardly measures up to 
the standards of mature historical scholarship. Walter Havighurst 
attempted to tell the story of the history of the Old Northwest for 
the general public, a worthy volume marred by the author’s lack of 
knowledge of the adequacy of his sources. There are a few other 
book-length studies such as Frederick R. Waite’s Centennial History 
of the School of Medicine of Western Reserve University and other 
writings in local history. The historical society in these years turned 
out two bibliographies: Arthur D. Mink’s Union List of Ohio News- 
papers Available in Ohio (1946), and Richard G. Morgan’s and 
James H. Rodabaugh’s Bibliography of Ohio Archaeology (1947). 
An important volume in archaeology, The Adena People, by William 
S. Webb and Charles E. Snow of the University of Kentucky, was a 
major contribution in the study of the precontact Indians of Ohio 
and other parts of the West and the South. 


There were numerous minor writings and articles. In the field of 
archaeology, Morgan’s Fort Ancient presents new facts and interpre- 
tations on the builders and the construction of that hilltop earth- 
works, Norris Schneider’s booklet on Blennerhassett Island tells a 
detailed and factual story of the Blennerhassett family and the Burr 


1 Delivered as a paper at the annual meeting of the Ohio Academy of History. 
held in Columbus, April 9, 1948. . 
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Conspirary. The little booklet on Schoenbrunn and the Moravian 
Missions is an effort to tell the story of the converted Indians and 
their missionary leaders in a style suitable for school children as 
well as adults. These three booklets are publications of the historical 
society. 

Other small books include Howard Aley’s First Hundred Years; 
the Centennial History of the Mahoning County Agricultural 
Society; Violet Morgan’s Folklore of Highland County; Alexander 
S. McCormick’s History of Medicine in Summit County, Ohio; and 
the quite valuable little Journal [of] Thomas Taylor Underwood, 
1792-1800, a soldier in Wayne’s army, edited by Lee Shepard of 
Cincinnati. 

I need hardly review the articles in Ohio history which have 
appeared in the past two years. Certain ones stand out as more 
significant to Ohio historiography than others. For example, there 
are Robert L. Jones’s articles on “Special Crops in Ohio before 
1850” and the “Dairy Industry in Ohio Prior to the Civil War.” To 
these should be added his study of the “Horse and Mule Industry 
in Ohio to 1865” in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review in 
1946. Other members of this academy who have contributed to the 
Quarterly are William A. Mabry, “Industrial Beginnings in Ohio”; 
William D. Overman, “Early Ohio Postal Routes”; and Harold J. 
Grimm, “The Founding of Franklinton.” Ohio State University 
history instructors Earl R. Beck and Everett Walters respectively 
contributed articles on Foraker and the Standard Oil Company and 
on the Ohio delegation at the Republican Convention of 1888. Other 
interesting and valuable studies were Ophia D. Smith’s “Joseph 
Tosso, the Arkansas Traveler”; Wilbur H. Siebert’s “Beginnings of 
the Underground Railroad in Ohio”; Walter Sutton’s “Cincinnati 
as a Publishing and Book Trade Center, 1796-1830”; Harvey S. 
Ford’s “Thomas Buchanan Read and the Civil War”; Richard Clyde 
Minor’s “James Preston Poindexter’; and Andor M. Leffler’s 
“Kossuth Comes to Cleveland.” Among the documents printed in 
the Quarterly, the most significant was the “Autobiography of James 
Hall,” edited by David Donald who discovered the manuscript in 
the New York Public Library. In addition to these articles, the 
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Quarterly has carried a number of articles on Ohio medical history. 
They were prepared by members of the Committee on Medical 
History and Archives of the Historical Society. This section of the 
Quarterly, according to Philip D. Jordan, has attracted attention 
throughout the nation and has inspired further research and writing 
in this valuable area of our social history. 


Other journals, too, have carried writings in Ohio history. The 
magazine Antiques for January 1946 was designated an Ohio issue 
and carried a number of articles on Ohio arts and crafts. The 
Saturday Review of Literature for January 1945 was devoted to 
the Ohio Valley. The Journal of Negro History has carried three 
articles on the Negro in Ohio in the last three years, and the Negro 
History Bulletin often publishes material on Negroes in this state. 
The Historical Magazine of the Episcopal Church published Richard 
G. Salomon’s “Philander Chase, Norman Nash, and Charles Bul- 
finch, A Study in the Origins of Old Kenyon.” Other articles on 
Kenyon College appeared in the American Antiques Journal which 
frequently presents stories on Ohio subjects. Under the editorship 
of Randolph C. Downes the Northwest Ohio Quarterly has published 
a number of good articles in Ohio history. Among the most im- 
portant are the editor’s study of “Judicial Review under the Ohio 
Constitution of 1802”; Frank R. Hickerson’s “Founding of the 
Toledo University of Arts and Trades”; Alexander Bourne’s “Siege 
of Fort Meigs”; Benjamin H. Pershing’s “Winthrop Sargent and 
the American Occupation of Detroit”; and Francis Weisenburger’s 
“Memoirs of Edwin Phelps.” Other periodicals which contributed 
to Ohio’s historical publication program have been Inland Seas, 
the journal of the Great Lakes Historical Society edited by Donna 
L. Root, and the Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, edited by Lee Shepard. 


That briefly is a summary listing of the published research 
work in Ohio history since the war. It must be apparent that the 
output has been neither large nor really significant. There have 
been no comprehensive examinations of the major fields of activity 
in Ohio life or of the smaller sections of these fields. Outside of 
Dean Hatcher’s Lake Erie there have been no syntheses or broad 
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studies of any area in Ohio history; and that book failed in one 
important aspect, that is, it neglected the mass of people living in 
the region of the lake. It was essentially a geographical report. 
The relative indifference to Ohio’s history during the past two or 
three years, however, is but a reflection of continued disregard of 
it for many years. After the antiquarian period characterized by 
Henry Howe, few notable historians have applied themselves to the 
Ohio field. I need not explain this fact, it seems to me, for you 
know the reasons as well as I do. It is well for us, however, to 
know and face the fact that the Ohio history field is virtually wide 
open for students and researchers. 


The stage for these remarks was set in the “Editor’s Page” in 
the last Quarterly. There was quoted Dean Benton’s challenge of 
nearly a quarter of a century ago when he charged Ohioans with 
“backwardness .-. . in working their own state’s history.” The 
absence of good historical studies in Ohio history, he suggested, may 
be “an evidence of the low state of culture in the oldest commu- 
nity of the Old Northwest.” Dean Benton lived to see the work of 
Bond, Roseboom, Weisenburger, Wittke, and others who have built 
a foundation for future effective writing in Ohio history. Perhaps 
the crowning achievement in the last 25 years has been the six- 
volume History of the State of Ohio by Bond, Utter, Weisenburger, 
Roseboom, Jordan, and Lindley, edited by Carl Wittke and pub- 
lished by the historical society, 1941-44. One of the finest state 
histories in the country, it is a broad, general treatment. A reading 
of this work and an investigation of the footnote references will 
reveal to the student many of the problems in Ohio history yet 
unsolved and the many areas in which little or nothing has been 
done. 


The lacks in our state’s historiography were rather forcefully 
brought to my attention some time ago. Stanley .Pargellis of the 
Newberry Library had been named guest editor of the Chicago Sun 
Book Week for the issue of May 4, 1947, with the assigned task 
of preparing a “readable survey of the most significant books ever 
published about the Midwest.” He wrote to me asking for the ten 
best books about Ohio. I set about making a list which would give 
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a reader the fullest view of Ohio’s history and the life of her people. 
But I very soon awoke to the fact that such a list was impossible. 
For example, there is no history on Ohio agriculture although for 
many years Ohio’s economy was agricultural and today it is still 
one of the leading farm states in the nation. For many years now 
Qhio’s economy has been predominantly industrial, and she ranks 
about fifth in industrial production; but there is no history of the 
great economic revolution which transformed the state and its 
economic life. The only volume on the community life of Ohio is 
Henry Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio, an antiquarian narra- 
tive written in 1846 and revised late in the 19th century. For social 
history reflecting the actual life of the communities in Ohio we 
must turn to novelists such as Sherwood Anderson whose Winesburg, 
Ohio, tells the story of many an Ohio small town. However, let 
us pursue this evaluation of Ohio historiography a bit more system- 
atically. 


To start from the beginning, let me say that archaeological 
research in Ohio has actually just begun. The pioneer work of 
Moorehead, Fowke, Mills, and Shetrone opened the field with con- 
siderable popular interest. The less spectacular examination of 
reports and artifacts in the laboratory and the further investigation 
of sites in the light of contemporary knowledge are the tasks ahead. 
No adequate general treatment of the precontact Indians in Ohio 
exists. Richard G. Morgan, curator of archaeology of the historical 
society, has written a summary analysis of Ohio cultures which 
will be published in a volume on the archaeology of the north- 
eastern states, to be dedicated to Professor Fay-Cooper Cole of 
Chicago. Dr. James B. Griffin of the Museum of Anthropology of 
the University of Michigan has published an admirable study of the 
Fort Ancient Aspect, while Webb and Snow have produced a less 
satisfactory study of the Adena Culture. The Hopewell Culture, 
one of the most prominent among Ohio’s archaeological units, 
remains to be analyzed and defined. In addition, there is serious 
need of study of the evidences of other cultural groups in Ohio: 
the fluted points, the bannerstones, the remains of the glacial kames, 
and the rock shelters. There are also evidences of the existence in 
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Ohio of complexes known to the archaeologist as the Indian Knoll 
and Intrusive Mound. Equally important is the whole problem of 
the transitional sites and the relationship between the precontact and 
the historic Indians. Of course, there are also the questions of the 
chronology of the various precontact cultures and the stories of their 
development and decline as well as their relationships to the general 
precontact history of the Americas. 


The history of the Ohio Indian tribes after the arrival of the 
Europeans is virtually an open field. Although there have been 
many writings in this field, most have been by antiquarians. There 
are no adequate general studies; those of Moorehead and Shetrone 
are elementary reviews of the subject. We await with anxious 
interest scholars who are willing to try to untangle the maze of 
tradition and evidence of the story of the important Ohio tribes, 
the Delawares of ‘the Muskingum Valley, the Shawnees of the 
Scioto and Little Miami valleys, the Miamis of the Miami and 
Maumee valleys, the Iroquois along the lake shore, and other lesser 
tribes. The research involved in these studies will be considerable. 
It will call for examination of records in the national archives 
in Washington, as well as others in the archives of Canada, England, 
and France, and also the resources of our historical societies and 
museums of anthropology. I am told a survey of archival materials 
relating to American history in European capitals is being con- 
ducted. One of the officers of that survey tells me he has discovered 
piles of unknown records in the French archives which, he thinks, 
will undoubtedly be of value to a study of the Ohio Indian. I 
might point out that some work in this field is being done in IIlinois 
and Indiana. Vernon Kinietz, formerly of the University of 
Michigan, for example, has published a study of Delaware Culture 
Chronology which Sara Jones Tucker has said “illustrates well how 
historical perspective and knowledge make possible a much more 
significant interpretation of the culture of a tribe.” I am hoping 
that historians and anthropologists may take advantage of this open 
field and of the tremendous resources awaiting examination. 


The period of the beginnings of European contact, too, has 
lacked full research. Knowledge of the arrival of the early French 
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explorers, missionaries, and traders is especially insecure in our 
historiography. In order to understand this early period, too, we 
need a study of the early maps of the region such as Karpinski has 
done for Michigan and Tucker has done for Illinois. Ohio in the 
struggle for empire between the French and British has been 
included in the general writings on those rivalries by Alvord and 
Carter. The specific study of the Upper Ohio Valley and its 
tributaries in the French and British contests, however, undoubtedly 
awaits broader research in the documents of foreign archives. 


Alvord and Bidgood gave us a preliminary examination of the 
beginnings of contact by the American colonists in the West. Little 
has been done to supplement their study for Ohio. The work of 
Downes and others has given us glimpses of preterritorial settle- 
ment in Ohio. These glimpses may strike the fire of inspiration 
for further work in this field. However, such an interesting pre- 
territorial settlement project as the Moravian mission villages awaits 
full investigation. The historical society and Dr. August C. Mahr 
of the German department of Ohio State University have begun 
an examination of the records of the Schoenbrunn Mission and 
hope to broaden this research venture to include the other Ohio 
villages of the Moravian Indians and the exile and return of those 
peoples. Years ago Professor Archer B. Hulbert of Marietta 
College published a catalog of documents available for the study of 
these missions. There is a vast collection in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the archives of the Moravian Church. The examination 
of this material will furnish much information on the manner of 
living of the Ohio Indians, trading activities in Ohio, and the 
American Revolution in this state. 


When we move into the territorial period we find Ohio 
historiography more adequate. However, no modern treatment of 
the Ordinance which established the system of government for the 
Northwest Territory has been published. Dr. Pershing wrote a prize- 
winning manuscript on the Ordinance in 1938. The historical 
society is hoping to publish it within the next year or so. The legal 
analysis of the Ohio land system by William E. Peters needs to be 
revised by the historian in terms of cause and effect. Hulbert and 
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Bond have given us major volumes of sources on the land companies 
in Ohio, but there is a need for a good general analysis of their 
operations and their contributions to the settlement of this state. 
The leaders of the territorial period lack adequate biographies. 
St. Clair’s papers, obtained through the efforts of Governor Hayes 
and his secretary of state, William Henry Smith, have been avail- 
able for years at the Ohio State Library. A candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree in history at Ohio State University has indicated his intention 
to write on St. Clair. There is no good biography of Tiffin, and a 
biography of Worthington by Alfred B. Sears of the University of 
Oklahoma only now is being published by the historical society. 
This volume will add materially to the contributions of Bond and 
Downes on the territorial period as well as furnish us with the 
story of Worthington’s role in the beginnings of statehood and in 
national politics. | 


So far I have dealt with the history of Ohio before statehood. 
Lest I labor my point, allow me to state categorically that similar 
deficiencies may be found in the historiography of virtually every 
phase of Ohio life since 1802. May I attempt to point up some 
of the most important of these deficiencies? 


There is, of course, no lack of general political ienaiies of 
Ohio. The course of Ohio’s political development is well known. 
However, at the same time there is no history of Ohio’s government 
and the development of her governmental institutions and forms on 
the state or local plane. The Historical Records Survey began to 
fill this gap in some measure with studies of the historical develop- 
ment of the offices of the state government. This was stopped, how- 
ever, with the abolition of the WPA, and only one history got into 
publication, namely that of the secretary of state. The files of the 
survey contain notes and preliminary studies of other state offices 
as well as of the offices of county government. The county records 
surveys contained brief historical sketches of county offices. Not 
long ago we were asked for materials on the history of the Ohio 
militia and national guard by the adjutant general of Ohio. We 
found that there are no historical writings on this branch of our 
government; so, we had to do the research and writing to provide 
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the desired information. Again, we were asked, for the use of an 
Ohio highway conference, how the state has built and financed roads 
and highways for the past 150 years. No one knew the answer; 
we had to erect a research project, examine the laws and court 
records, and write a report to satisfy the needs of this conference. 


The study of population groups and movements and the cultural 
contributions of the various national groups is one of the most 
fruitful fields for research today. Some beginnings of this type of 
study have been made, especially of the Germans by Carl Wittke. 
Kolehmainen of Heidelberg has written on the Finns in Ohio, and 
Wellington G. Fordyce of the Cleveland Council for Cultural Unity 
has written several articles on immigrant groups in Ohio’s largest 
city. But the exhaustive study of the national groups who have 
made Ohio remains to be written as does also the broad synthesis 
on the population. From the practical angle of governmental 
administration the cultural history of Ohio is an immediate need. 
The understanding of our people is, of course, dependent upon the 
knowledge of our cultural backgrounds and cultural adjustments, 
assimilations, and developments. We need to know how and what 
our people think and why they think as they do. History and social 
psychology probably will hold the keys to the answers. 

There are no general cultural studies in Ohio history. The 
history of most of the churches and religious sects has not been 
written, and there is a crying need for a single volume on the history 
of religion in Ohio explaining the important part the church has 
played in our culture. The works of Miller and Bossing in Ohio 
education serve only to give the legal foundations of our public 
educational system. While there are several excellent histories of 
Ohio colleges and universities, there is no general treatment of 
higher education. An interest in folklore as a resource in the 
attempt to understand our people has just begun to show itself in 
Ohio. As a part of cultural history there are investigations to be 
made in the arts and literature, in printing and publishing, and in 
health, medicine, and recreation. The studies of Ohio libraries 
and museums and of social organizations also will be significant 
in Ohio cultural history. A good volume on Art and Artists in Ohio 
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has been published by Edna Maria Clark, and I. T. Frary has made 
a decent beginning of the study of early Ohio architecture. Several 
teachers in Ohio universities are directing their students into the 
field of Ohio and Midwest culture. Dr. Wish of Western Reserve, 
in his courses and seminars in Midwest culture, has discovered a 
keen desire among his students to become acquainted with their 
cultural backgrounds. Professors Charvat and Hildreth of the Ohio 
State University English Department have students working on the 
history of printing and publishing, the lyceum, and dramatic arts 
in Ohio. The School of Fine Arts at Ohio State University has had 
students studying the history of art and architecture in Ohio. There 
are studies, for example, on the influence of “Steamboat Gothic” in 
Ohio architecture, the lives and works of Ohio artists and sculptors, 
and other similar subjects. 


There are several other important fields in Ohio history open 
to the scholar or student for research and writing. I have referred 
to the broad fields of agriculture and industry. In addition, there 
are the general subjects of business and commerce, conservation, 
finance and taxation, labor, military history, science and technology, 
transportation and communication, travel and travelers in Ohio, 
and local history. There are some good studies in several of these 
fields, but there is room for virtually hundreds of monographic 
reports in each. There is need eventually, too, of a synthesized 
study of each general topic. Furthermore, there are hundreds of 
notable Ohioans whose biographies will make good subjects for 
theses or books. 


I hope I have not given the impression that my approach to 
the consideration of Ohio history is provincial. I do not feel that 
it is. In every study in the state’s history the influences of the 
national development must be considered fully. In those investi- 
gations, such as researches into cultural backgrounds, where inter- 
national influences have been at work, a full report of these influ- 
ences is of the utmost significance. On the other hand, I would 
defend research and writing in Ohio history as such. In a sense, 
as I have pointed out in other writings, the state is a microcosm, 
“in the history of which we may discover the evolution of mankind 
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from the obscurity of a distant past to the complexities of modern 
industrial civilization.” The political boundaries and the constitu- 
tion of our national republic guarantee a certain homogeneity within 
the several commonwealths. There are problems which belong 
particularly to the state. There is a history, too, particularly of 
each state. Knowledge of that history contributes to the under- 
standing and solution of the local problems, whether they are social, 
economic, or political. 


This paper has been a brief summary of the needs in Ohio 
historiography and a plea to historians to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for research and writing in the field of Chio history and to 
encourage students to work in the field. The historical society, 
under its new administration, is appropriating more money and 
effort to its research and publications programs. An effort has been 
made to raise the standard of the Quarterly. This periodical, how- 
ever, is intended to serve two classes of people, the scholar and the 
untrained reader who is interested in history. The Quarterly, there- 
fore, will not be comparable in standard to the journals of the 
American Historical Association and the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association. Nevertheless, our effort will be to maintain high 
standards, but to select some articles for each issue whose subjects 
are of general interest. In addition, the society hopes to be able 
to set in motion a program for the publication of monographs 
and books in Ohio history. With the active support of the director 
we are experimenting with a project to finance privately this publi- 
cation program. At the present time three books are in the process 
of editing and publication. Two of these are now in press, and one 
will go to press shortly. One volume, the Bibliography of Ohio 
Archaeology published last year, promises to pay for itself. We 
feel we are reaching for the stars; we want to build a real publi- 
cations program. We'll need the support of you who are Ohio’s 
historians and we want your literary contributions. 
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FINANCING OHIO’S PRE-CIVIL WAR RAILROADS 


by Eucene O. Porter 


Associate Professor of History, College of Mines and Metallurgy, 
University of Texas 


The financial history of early railroads in the United States is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the history of railroad building 
in Ohio. The lack of trained engineers and the consequent indefi- 
niteness of plans, the insufficiency of the original capitalization, the 
use of state, county, and municipal credit, and the issuance of 
mortgage bonds as the chief means of raising capital, were charac- 
teristics of the railroads not only of Ohio but also of other middle- 
western states and even of some of the southern and New England 
states. It should be remembered, however, that railroads in this 
country were comparatively young in 1860, scarcely more than 
thirty years of age. It is small wonder therefore that so many roads 
were brought into existence with inexperienced engineers and boards 
of directors. 

From the first settlement the people of Ohio manifested a 
lively interest in the subject of transportation. Although the lands 
bordering on the Ohio River were the first to be populated, settlers 
soon pressed forward into the interior. Thus with the growth of 
population’ and the consequent increased production the need for 
markets became increasingly important. The route down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans was never entirely satis- 
factory and moreover did not afford an outlet for the interior 
settlements. The state and counties built roads, generally to afford 
access to navigable waterways, and in 1825 the state began con- 
structing canals. These ran north and south, connecting the Ohio 
River with Lake Erie and thereby providing a route to the eastern 
seaboard by way of the Erie Canal. Nevertheless many of the 
interior towns and villages remained without transportation facil- 
ities and consequently began demanding that railroads be built as 
supplementary or feeder lines to the canals. Because the state was 


The population of Ohio in 1800 was 45,365. Twenty years later it was 
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undertaking large financial obligations for canal construction, rail- 
roads became without any considerable discussion private enter- 
prises. 

The first movement for a railroad in Ohio and in fact west of 
the Allegheny Mountains took place in Sandusky in 1825. The 
citizens of that city had believed that but one canal would be built 
through the state and the report of the chief engineer had been 
in favor of the central or Sandusky route. But when a political 
bargain forced two canals upon the state and the central route was 
abandoned, the people of Sandusky began agitation for a railroad 
to be built along the first proposed canal route.? From this agita- 
tion there was born the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad which 
was chartered in 1832.° 


Meanwhile, in 1830, the legislature had granted its first charter 
to the Ohio Canal and Steubenville Railroad Company.‘ Although 
this road was never built, its charter is of interest as it served as the 
legislature’s guide in drafting subsequent ones. Like all the early 
charters, both in the United States and Great Britain, it provided 
for the use of the tracks by all shippers who were expected to furnish 
their own cars or carriages. Maximum rates of toll were pre- 
scribed for freight and passengers. The capital stock was limited 
to $500,000, and the stipulation was made that no part of it could 
be used for banking. The right of eminent domain was also 
granted to the company. The following year a second charter 
was granted,°® and in 1832 ten such charters were issued. By that 
year so many petitions for charters were being received by the legis- 


2J. H. Kennedy, “The American Railroad: Its Inception, Evolution and Results,” 
in Magazine of Western History, VIII (1888), 123. 

8 Laws of Ohio, XXX, 146. 

4Ibid., XXVIII, 184. 

5 The Ohio Railroad aang oy chartered in 1836, was the only railroad permitted 
to engage in banking. Before it failed in 1842 the company had succeeded in circu- 
lating approximately $400,000 in worthless currency. See C. P. Leland, “The Ohio 
Railroad: That Famous Structure Built on Stilts,” in Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Tract No. 81, in Tracts II, 276-277. 

The company was to build a railway from the Pennsylvania state line through 
the northern tier of Ohio counties to the Maumee River at Manhattan, “then a paper 
city rival of Toledo, now a part of it.” Built on piles ten feet apart, it was patterned 
ory oe Great Western Railway from New York to the Mississippi River. 

6 The Richmond, Eaton, and Miami Railroad. See Laws of Ohio, XXX, 11. 
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lature’ that the house of representatives established a standing com- 
mittee on railroads.® 


As the first charter was granted in 1830, that date may be said 
to mark the beginning of the railroad era in Ohio.® Roughly 
speaking, the pre-Civil War era may be divided into three periods: 
the first, 1830 to 1840, was one of agitation and charters; the 
second, 1840 to 1850, one of pioneering; and the third, 1850 to 
1860, one of extensive construction. To be more explicit, during 
the first period charters were granted to 56 companies, but of that 
number only one road was built, the Mad River and Lake Erie.’ 
During the second period 25 charters were granted and four lines 
constructed for an approximate total of 300 miles. The third period 
saw the granting of 67 charters and the construction of 16 roads 
for a total of nearly 3,000 miles. Actually, as will be pointed out 
in greater detail presently, the pre-Civil War railroad era dated 
from the enactment of the “Plunder Law” in 1837 and ended with 
the panic of 1857. Dividing this era into two periods, the first, 
which ended in 1847, was characterized by state aid, while the char- 
acteristics of the second were local aid and mortgage bonds. 


The contrast between the large number of charters granted 
and the few roads built indicates clearly the speculative and even 
visionary nature of many of these early enterprises and also the 
lack of sufficient capital to carry them through. As stock subscrip- 
tions failed to secure the money needed to build the roads, the state 
was compelled to grant to companies, by new charters or by 
amendments to the old ones, the right to borrow money and to 


7 Until the state constitution of 1851 went into effect, all charters were granted 
by special acts of the legislature. 

8 30th Ohio General Assembly, 1 sess., House Journal, XXX, 307. 

®In 1830 there were only 23 miles of railroad in actual operation within the 
boundaries of the United States, Maryland having 13 miles and South Carolina, 10. 

10 There is an unimportant antiquarian controversy concerning the first railroad 
to be constructed in Ohio. There is no doubt but that the Toledo and Kalamazoo, 
also called the Kalamazoo and Lake Erie, was the first road to begin operations not 
only in Ohio but also west of the Alleghenies. But that road was chartered by the 
territorial legislature of Michigan and at the time (1833) was believed to be entirely 
within that termtory. With the final adjustment of the boundaries which followed 
the celebrated and somewhat ludicrous “Toledo War,” about one-third of the line— 
eleven miles—was found to be in Ohio. This road began operations in the spring of 
1837 whereas the Mad River and Lake Erie did not begin running trains until the 
spring of 1838. See C. P. Leland, “History of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway,” in the Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies, VI (1887), 342. 
See also Caleb Atwater, A History of the State of Ohio, Natural and Civil (Cincinnati, 
1838), 279. Atwater prophesied, ‘There are many charters for railroads which will 
never be made.” P, 280. 
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pledge their income and stock for its repayment. In most cases 
the amount permitted to be borrowed was limited to the amount of 
the stock paid in or subscribed. Later charters and amendments 
gave the railroads power to pledge the income and property of the 
company and, in some instances, the franchise, as security for the 
loans.11_ Nevertheless, the companies were unable to command 
sufficient funds to build their lines and consequently those com- 
munities which were without transportation facilities began 
demanding that the state itself give financial aid. For example, 
at a meeting of citizens held in Springfield to consider the con- 
struction of a feeder line from that city to Cincinnati, where it 
would connect with the proposed Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
Charleston (South Carolina) Railroad, the following resolution 
was passed 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, a great system of railways ought to 
be commenced in Ohio, and promoted by aid from the state, in order, as much 


as possible, to restore an equilibrium of the unequal benefits derived from 
her canals, 


That we approve of the plan adopted in Kentucky, establishing a board of 
internal improvements with authority to take stock on behalf of the state, in 
such works of internal improvement as the citizens shall approve by their 
subscription of stock, and in proportion thereto. 


Similar resolutions were adopted by other communities 
throughout the state until finally, on March 24, 1837, the legis- 
lature passed “An Act to authorize a loan of credit by the state, to 
Railroad Companies, and to authorize subscriptions by the state, to 
the capital stock of Turnpike, Canal, and Slackwater Navigation 
Companies.”?* This act, which became known as the “Plunder 


Law,” provided: 


Every Railroad Company that now is, or shall hereafter become duly 
organized; and to the capital stock of which there shall be subscribed an 


11 An excellent example is the “Act to amend the act to incorporate the Mad 
River and Lake Erie Railway Company.” This amendment read: ‘The said corporation 
shall have power to borrow, on the credit of the company, any amount of money not 
exceeding three-fourths of the whole authorized capital, and a pledge the. estate, 
funds, 1 rents, and other resources.” See Laws of Ohio, XXXVI, 394 
12 Western Star (Lebanon, Ohio), November 13, 1835. 
137Taws of Ohio, XXXV, 76-82. It is claimed pws the governor encoura; 

passage of the law as he favored financial aid by the state for the proposed 
Cincinnati, and Charleston Railroad which would give a more direct and cheaper on 
to the eastern seaboard. See A. L. Kohlmeier, The Old Northwest as the Keystone 
of the Arch of the American Federal Union (Bloomington, Indiana, 1938), 24-25. 
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amount equal to two-thirds of its authorized capital, or an amount equal to 
two-thirds of the estimated cost of the road and fixtures, shall be entitled to a 
loan of credit from the state, equal to one-third of such authorized capital, 
or equal to one-third of the estimated cost of such road and fixtures, to be 
delivered to the company in negotiable scrip, on transferable certificates of 
stock of the state of Ohio, bearing an annual interest of not exceeding six 
per cent and redeemable at periods not exceeding 20 years. 


Where the amount of the loan applied for at any one time was less 
than $50,000 the fund commissioners were empowered to make the 
loan in money instead of scrip. The total amount of credit to be 
loaned and stock subscribed under the authority of this act, within 
one year from its passage, was not to exceed three million dollars. 


The law also contained provisions to insure the state against 
loss due to mismanagement or fraud and prescribed certain condi- 
tions which had to be complied with before loans would be made 
to the companies. For instance, it was required that the fund com- 
missioners be satisfied that the stock subscriptions were subscribed 
by responsible individuals or corporations (the kind of proof was 
not specified) and further that the president and directors of the 
company execute a written pledge of the capital stock, estate, tolls, 
and profits to insure repayment of the loan. But the records show 
noncompliance with the law to have been the rule rather than the 
exception. The term “subscribed” was construed with such extreme 
liberality by the fund commissioners that subscribers were permitted 
to pay for stock with deeds of their houses and farms at their own 
evaluation. To cite but one example, in the case of the Ohio 
Railroad seven men “who could probably have raised with difficulty 
$25,000,” subscribed to the capital stock in property deeds in excess 
of $600,000.** 

Altogether under the “Plunder Law” the state loaned its credit 
to six railroad companies in the amount of $717,515.1> The com- 
panies receiving the loans and the amounts thereof were as follows: 


IX (1888-89), 48. 
% Under the authority of this act the state > loaned $600,000 to private canal 
ema and $1,853,365 to turnpike companies. See Leland, “The Ohio Railroad,” 
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Ohio 
Painesville and Fairport 
Ashland and Vermillion 
Little Miami 
Mansfield and Sandusky 
Mad River and Lake Erie 


But the panic of 1837 which followed the nation-wide currency 
inflation and speculation affected Ohio along with the rest of the 
country. As a consequence the legislative session of 1840 brought 
about a large number of drastic economies which included the repeal 
of the “Plunder Law.”?” Of the amount loaned by the state to the 
railroads during the three years the law was in effect, three-fifths 
was never recovered. The Ohio Railroad was a gigantic fraud. 
The road was never built and the entire amount loaned to the 
company was wasted. Likewise the Painesville-Fairport and the 
Ashland-Vermillion companies were failures, the roads being 
abandoned and the whole amount of the state loans being lost. The 
law of 1837 had provided for the prompt payment of interest on 
the loans but the companies had failed to meet even this obligation.’® 
Consequently an act was passed in 1843 providing that certificates 
of stock be issued by each company for the amount the state had 
loaned, together with the interest then due and unpaid. By that 
date the three companies mentioned above had failed. Of the three 
remaining ones, the Little Miami gave the state a total of $200,000 
in common stock and $56,000 in bonds. These the state sold for 
par in 1862. Four years later the state sold its $33,333 worth of 
stock in the Mansfield road for $583. At the same time the common 
stock in the Mad River and Lake Erie, then amounting to $395,000 
was disposed of for $33,841 and the preferred stock, amounting to 
$4,588, was sold for $2,234.1° Thus in return for loans totaling 
$717,515, the state received only $292,658.”° 


16 Ernest L. Bogart, Financial History Ohio (Urbana and Champaign, Illinois, 
1912), 307. Leland claims that the state loaned $751,915 to the railroads. ‘The 
Ohio Railroad,” 270. 

17 Laws of Ohio, XXXVIII, 55-56. 

18The Mansfield company was the one exception. It met all of its interest 
payments. See Bogart, Financial History of Ohio, 309. 

19 The stock in the Mad River and Lake Erie was sold to Rush R. Sloane. That 
was the entering wedge of Sloane’s control of that road for so many years. See Leland, 
“History of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway,’’ 281. 

* Bogart, Financial History, 309. 
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The repeal of the “Plunder Law” and the exercise of economy 
on the part of the legislature gradually restored order to the state’s 
finances. Prosperity returned in 1846 and from that date until the 
panic of 1857, the state finances were handled with extraordinary 
looseness and even corruption.”* The year 1847, however, ended 
with only 36 miles of railways in operation,” and as late as 
December 1851, there were only four railroads operating in the 
state.” Thus as active agencies of transportation, railroads did not 
exist in Ohio until after the Mexican War. The lines undertaken 
prior to 1847 are to be regarded as “pioneer enterprises conceived 
in poverty and inexperience, prostrated by general bankruptcy, and 
revived only in another decade.”* 

After the breakdown of state aid and the return of prosperity, 
the legislature adopted the policy of granting local governments 
the power of subscribing to the capital stock of railroad companies. 
In the beginning this policy was a popular one as the railroads, 
when first planned, were short local affairs; it was regarded, there- 
fore, as a local question whether aid should be given and if so to 
what extent. It is necessary to cite but one company as an example 
of local aid. The Central Ohio Railroad, chartered in February 
1847, was vested with the right and authority to construct a road 
from Columbus eastward through Newark and Zanesville to such 
a point on the Ohio River as the directors might select. Between 
the date of incorporation and the completion of the road in July 
1854, twelve amendments to the charter were enacted by the legis- 
lature. Most of these authorized various political units along the 
proposed route to subscribe by popular vote to the capital stock of 
the company. For instance, in February 1848 Muskingum County 
was authorized to subscribe $60,000 and the village of Zanesville, 
$30,000. One year later Muskingum County was authorized to sub- 
scribe an additional $90,000 and Zanesville an additional $20,000. 
In 1850, the town of Newark was authorized to subscribe not less 


O. Randall and Daniel J. Ryan, History of Ohio (New York, 1912), 


23 Bogart, Financial History, 311. Three years later, however, Ohio had ng 
miles of operating railroads, more than any other state in the Union. See ibid., 

* Frederic L. Paxson, “The Railroads of the ‘Old a Before the Cini 
Pan's A aa Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, Transactions, XVII (1914), 


a 
be 
Thid., 83. 
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than $5,000 nor more than $25,000; Franklin County, $50,000; 
and the city of Columbus, $20,000. Subsequent amendments 
allowed the village of Cambridge to subscribe $10,000; Guernsey 
County, $100,000; and the village of Washington in Guernsey 
County, $20,000.*° Each amendment proposed that the subscrip- 
tions be made with bonds, which the directors of the company were 
empowered to sell in or out of the state at above or below par.”® 


The subscriptions were generally made without regard to busi- 
ness principles, and the funds thus obtained were often carelessly 
used. Naturally opposition arose to the profligate use of govern- 
ment credit, and many political subdivisions refused to vote sub- 
scriptions. The citizens of Columbus voted against subscribing to 
the capital stock of the Central Ohio, as did the people of Franklin 
County.?” Belmont County also refused at first to subscribe,?* but 
another vote was taken and the measure carried by a small ma- 
jority.” Cuyahoga County refused by vote to subscribe to the 
stock of any railroad company, although the city of Cleveland sub- 
scribed to the capital stock of three companies in the total amount 
of $400,000.*° 


This opposition was given further expression in the new con- 
stitution of 1851, which forbade all local governments as well as 
the state government to raise money for or to loan their credit to 
any association." As a matter of fact, one of the chief reasons the 
constitution was ratified was that it curtailed the powers of the 
corporations. The small taxpayer was becoming tired of the high 
pressure methods used by the railroad promoters. During the 
entire campaign for ratification Democratic newspapers which fa- 
vored ratification, asked: “Do you want a railroad to connect every 
little town? The new constitution says it is time to stop.’”*? At that 


% The citizens of Wheelin (now West Virginia), voted a $250,000 
subscription to the stock of the Central Oki Ihio. Zanesville Courier, January 28, 1851. 
2% These figures were taken from the Annual Report of the Commissioner 
Railroads and Telegraphs, for the Year 1870, I, 467-470. Hereinafter this work will 
be cited as Annual Report. 
2" Zanesville Courier, May 14, 1850. 

%8 Tbid., April 10, 1851. 

2% Belmont Chronicle (St. Clairsville), June 13, 1851. 

80 Annual Report, 1870, > 315. 

%1 Constitution of 1851, art . 8, sec. 6. 

8 Editorial, Ohio Statesman (Columbus), May 20, 1851. The Whigs opposed 
ratification. The Cleveland Herald, June 8, 1851, stated oe “The restrictions 
upon corporations —* public improvement, the —. to interfere with 
public stocks, . . . will be found impolitic, unwise, and not fit to 4" made.” 
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time the state debt was more than $20,000,000, and it had been 
created largely by subscriptions to the stock of railroads, turnpikes, 
plank roads, and private canals.** The annual interest on the public 
debt amounted to $1,500,000.** 

Before the era of local aid came to a close, however, counties, 
townships, cities, and towns had either subscribed to the capital 


stock or loaned their credit to railroad companies for an estimated 
total of $7,542,500.*° Broken down these figures show: 


37 counties subscribed $4,173,000 

55 townships subscribed 1,005,000 

16 cities and towns subscribed —................. 1,672,000 

1 county loaned 92,500 

1 city loaned 600,000 
Another item of local aid that should be included was indi- 
vidual subsidies. These took the form of subscriptions to cover 
the expense of surveys, releases of right of ways, and the donation 
of land, stone, gravel, timber, and other material. In fact, individual 
subsidies were granted in all sections of the state to an extent which 
is impossible to determine. Moreover, the railroad directors often 


forced the contractors to take part of their fees in the stock of the 
company. Bradley, Whittermore, and Company of Vermont, for 
instance, received the contract to build that portion of the Central 
Ohio Railroad from Cambridge to the Ohio River and were com- 
pelled to accept thirty per cent of the contractual price in the 
common stock of the company.** 


But regardless of the large amounts of local aid, railroads 
before the Civil War were constructed largely from the proceeds 
of mortgage bonds negotiated in the East and in London and 


83 Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, IV, 106. 

%4 Ohio Statesman, May 21, 1851. 

%5 Bogart, Financial History, 310. The total amount can be only an estimation 
as some laws were passed which did not specify the amount the local government 
might subscribe and the records of many counties and other local political units have 
been either lost or destroyed. William F. Gephart, Transportation and Industrial 
Development in the Middle West (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, XXXIV, New York, 1909), 167, estimates the total amount of local 
“ FW less than $40,000,000. Most authorities, however, believe this figure 
‘00 

36 Belmont Chronicle, September 7, 1852. Frederick A. Cleveland and Fred W. 
Powers, in their Railroad Finance (New York, 1909), 58, point out that in most 
instances throughout the nation contractors received part payment in securities of 
road and often in public subsidy bonds. These authorities also state (p. 31) that 
individual subscriptions were aa to an indeterminate extent. 
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Amsterdam.*’ The use of bonds as a means of raising money for 
construction was usually the result of miscalculation due to lack 
ef engineering experience, indefiniteness of plans, and estimates 
based upon the analogy of turnpikes. Furthermore, where the local 
supply of investment capital made the issuing of new shares of stock 
impossible, there was no alternative but to issue long-term obliga- 
tions secured by mortgages which gave the bondholders prior claim 
against the corporation.*® And as the first issue of bonds was 
generally found insufficient, a second, third, and even a fourth series 
were sometimes issued, each bearing a heavier discount.*° 

The petition for the appointment of a receiver for the Central 
Ohio Railroad, entered in the Circuit Court for the Southern District 
of Ohio in 1859, gives an excellent idea of this type of financing. 
George C. Cole of New York set forth in his suit that on February 
25, 1851, the directors had conveyed to him so much of the road 
as was then already made or to be made between Zanesville and 
Columbus, including the right of way and superstructure, to secure 
payment on bonds in the amount of $400,000, payable in February 
1861. In case the interest remained unpaid the complainant was 
to have the right to enter into possession of the road and to have 
the use and control of same and, after paying the running expenses 
and repairs, to apply the surplus receipts to the payment of the 
principle and interest of the bonds remaining unpaid, or upon the 
written request of the holders of at least one-half of the bonds 
remaining unpaid and unconverted into stock, he could cause the 
road to be sold at public auction. The bill further stated that the 
company had failed to pay interest coupons on the whole amount 
of such bonds as fell due on the first days of February and August 
1858, and February 1859, and that such interest remained unpaid. 
In April 1852 the company had executed and delivered to the 
complainant a second mortgage for $800,000 to secure payment on 
bonds issued in that amount and payable in 1864 with interest at 
seven per cent. The bill also alleged that the company had mort- 


_ % William K. Ackerman, “Notes on Railway Management,” in North American 
Review, CXXXIX, (1884), 532. 

% An excellent example is the Dayton and Union Railway with 32 miles of 
track. Its capitalization was only $63,500, whereas its bonded indebtedness was 
Annual Report, 1867, 181-182. 
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gaged the same property to other parties to secure payment on other 
bonds. The result of the suit was the appointment of a receiver 
with orders to operate the road under the directions of the court.*® 
The directors, cooperating with the receiver, prepared a plan for 
the capitalization of stocks and debts and the reorganization of the 
company. Under the terms of the reorganization, concessions were 
demanded of all classes of creditors and stockholders, by which 
nearly $4,000,000 of stocks and debts were sunk.*! 


Similar suits of foreclosure were brought against practically all 
the railroads, especially after the panic of 1857, when “the rosy 
dreams of the railway promoters ended in the general collapse of 
speculative enterprises.”*? Then followed plans for the reorganization 
and adjustment of stock and debt. Many of the original proprietors 
and creditors sold their holdings at heavy reductions, sometimes at 
two and three cents on the dollar. Others lost their entire invest- 
ments. Athens County, for example, lost $200,000 by its subscription 
to the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad. Thus there remained to the 
people of Ohio little except the roads themselves, “under the control 
and management of foreign capitalists.”** 


In 1867 the railroad commission estimated the cost of Ohio’s 
railways. Although the total mileage in that year was 3,877, whereas 
in 1857 it was only 2,844,** the figures will serve as a rough estimate 
of the cost of the pre-Civil War roads: 


Capital stock $92,528,515.80 
Debt 72,020,382.89 

Total cost 164,548,898.69 
Cost per mile 42,441.33" 


The report of the commissioners was careful to point out 
that these figures did not “include the amount sunk by concessions 


“ Cincinnati Gazette, April 29, 1859. 

gene H. Rose and Francis P. Weisenburger, istory io ew 

York, 1934), 320-323. 

* Annual Report, 1867, 9. 
x “Bogart, Financial History, 54. In 1860 Ohio had 2,946 miles of railways 
in operation, 

** This cost is not exorbitantly high when compared with the mileage cost for 
the United States as a whole and with that of other countries. For instance, in 1870 
it was estimated that the average mileage cost for the United States was $44,255; for 
Ontario Province, Canada, $76,344; Great Britain and Ireland, $176,269; France, 
$158,714; and Columbia, South America, $166,667. See L. W. Reavis, Saint Louis: 
the Future Great City of the World (St. Louis, 1871), 104. 
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and surrender of stock and debt, . . . or the millions of dollars lost 
by the original stockholders and creditors.” For those persons, the 
report continued, the only compensation was “the enhanced value 
of their other property, the development of the State, and the 
enlarged facilities for commerce and general business.”*¢ 


# Annual Report, 1867, 5. 


SANDUSKY, PIONEER LINK BETWEEN SAIL AND RAIL 


by Leora M. Stewart 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 


Sandusky, Ohio, located on a large bay indenting the shore line 
of Lake Erie and possessing one of the finest natural harbors on 
the Great Lakes, was the first port west of the Appalachians to 
profit from the advantages afforded by the combination of two 
means of transportation: sail and rail. It became the lake terminus 
of two railroads, the Mad River and Lake Erie, which made the 
first connection between Cincinnati and Lake Erie, and the Sandusky, 
Mansfield, and Newark, which extended southeastward through the 
state, and it built up a thriving commerce fed by them. By the early 
1850’s its importance as a transshipment center made Sandusky 
second only to Cleveland, the terminus of the Ohio and Erie Canal, 
located sixty miles to the east. But the combination of sail (literally 
steam) and rail upon which Sandusky depended was to be replaced 
as the most significant facility of transportation by the great rail- 
road systems running east and west, leaving Sandusky a thriving 
minor port far outdistanced by Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, and 
Chicago. 

Before the advent of the railroad Sandusky was an important 
transfer point for passengers and freight passing through Buffalo 
and over the Erie Canal. A stage line operated from there to Mans- 
field and Delaware after 1822, with travel greatly increased after 
the opening of the Erie Canal; a second line was opened in 1826-27 
through Fremont, Tiffin, Urbana, and Springfield. Charles Dickens 
on his tour of the West in 1842 took the boat from Sandusky.? In the 
autumn of 1848 troops for the Oregon service were moved from 
New York to Jefferson Barracks in St. Louis by steamboat, canal 
boat, and lake steamer to Sandusky, thence by railroad to Urbana. 
They marched overland to the Little Miami Railroad on which they 
Count, the Firelands Comprising Huron and Erie 
' , Centennial History of Erie County, Ohio (Cleveland, 1925), I, 80. 
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traveled to Cincinnati where they took the boat to St. Louis.’ The 
westward tide of immigration by way of the Erie Canal flowed 
through Sandusky in 1849 “in larger numbers than through any 
other city on Lake Erie, west of Buffalo.””* 


In 1850 Sandusky was a thriving city of 5,000 persons.® Its 
large public square fronting on the lake was surrounded by sub- 
stantial and handsome business buildings of limestone, a material 
abundant in the region.© A newspaper survey claimed a larger 
population, distributed as follows: Americans, 3,500; Germans, 
2,100; and Irish, 1,800.7 Among its foremost enterprising citizens 
was Eleutheros Cooke, who might have been known only as the 
father of Jay Cooke, the banker, but of whom his son said: “To 
my father and the Western Reserve belong the honor of being the 
pioneers in railroad matters.’® 


The impetus to early promotion of railroad building into the 
hinterland of Sandusky in two directions came from the desire 
to offset the advantage accruing to Cleveland from the Ohio Canal. 
Through the efforts of a group of citizens headed by Eleutheros 
Cooke, a charter was obtained from the Ohio legislature in January 


1832 for the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad Company -to con- 
struct a line from Dayton to Springfield, Urbana, Bellefontaine, 
Upper Sandusky, and Sandusky. The company was organized Feb- 
ruary 22, 1832, being the only railroad corporation then in existence 
in Ohio. Officers of the company during the first years included 
men from Dayton, Urbana, and other areas through which its route 
lay,*° but the larger number resided in Sandusky and included 
Judge Ebenezer Lane, who eventually left the Ohio Supreme Court 


bench to engage in the railroad business,“ Oran Follett, and Rush 
Sloane.” 


8 Frederic L. Paxson, “The Railroads of the ‘Old Northwest’ before the Civil 
War,” in Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Transactions, XVII (1914), 
Part I, 252, cited from Niles’ Register, September 20, 1848. 

4 Weekly Register (Sandusky), August 12, 1854. 

5 Seventh Census of the United States, 1850 (Washington, D. C., 1853), 826. 

6 Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (Cincinnati, i907), I » 567. 

7 Weekly Register, December 31, 1851. 

8 Jay Cooke, ‘“‘The War of the Rebellion, How Financed,”’ in Firelands Pioneer, 
n.s., XIII (1900), 640. 

‘. —- History of Erie County, I, 392. The Mad River, flows into the Miami 
at Dayton 

10L. C. Aldrich, ed., History of Erie County (Syracuse, N. Y., 1889), 264-265. 

1 Howe, Historical Collections, 

12 Aldrich, History of Erie County, 265-266. 
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The first fifteen miles of the road were opened to Bellevue in 
1838, but it took ten years longer to complete that first important 
all-rail connection with Cincinnati by means of a junction at Dayton 
with the Little Miami Railroad,** a total rail line of 174 miles.** 
By 1850 her rival, Cleveland, had rail connections in the same 
direction only to Shelby, a distance of 67 miles.*® 


Sandusky’s second railroad company was chartered March 9, 
1835, and after numerous consolidations with other short line 
companies became the Sandusky, Mansfield, and Newark Railroad 
Company.'® This line was opened to Mansfield by 1846 and to 
Newark by 1851, a distance of 116 miles,’’ and immediately carried 
heavy passenger and freight traffic. 


The opening of the decade 1850-60 brought an enormous in- 
crease in railroad building, and maps for those years show a net- 
work of lines throughout Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 
This was accompanied by accelerated agricultural and industrial 
development through the Middle West. Sandusky then faced a real 
struggle for maintenance of the initial advantage which it held by 
virtue of its early rail connections. Other lake ports such as Toledo, 
to which the Miami and Erie Canal was completed in 1845, began 
to offer competition to Sandusky.'® 


The strongest rivalry arose between Sandusky and Cleveland 
when the Cleveland and Columbus Railroad was completed to Co- 
lumbus in 1851, there joining the Columbus and Xenia line which 
ran to Dayton. There a connection with the Little Miami Railroad 
gave a second through route to Cincinnati.‘ Competition between 
the two lake ports for transshipment of the rail and lake-borne 
freight and passengers to and from the East became intense. At 
the eastern end of Lake Erie connections were made at Buffalo 


13 Paxson, loc. cit., 255. 

14 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860: Statistics of the United States 
(Washington, D. C., 1866), 329. 

15 Jbid., and Paxson, loc. cit., map, 253. 

16 Peeke, History of Erie County, I, 390. 

17 Eugene H. Roseboom, The Civil War Era in Ohio 1850-1873, Carl Wittke, 
ed., The History of the State of Ohio (6 vols., Columbus, 1941-44), IV (1944), 110; 
Paxson, loc. cit., 269. This line later became a part of the Baltimore and Ohio system. 

18E. L. Bogart, “Early Canal Traffic and Railroad Competition in Ohio,’ in 
Journal of Political Economy, XXI (1913), 58-59; also, William G. Gephart, Trans- 
portation and Industrial Development in the Middle West (Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, XXXIV, New York, 1909), 204. 

19 Data on rail connections based on Encyclopedia Americana, XXIII, 174, and 
Roseboom, The Civil War Era, 110. 
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with either the Erie Canal or the New York Central. In 1851 the 
New York and Erie Railroad reached Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, 
furnishing a rival route to the New York Central and another outlet 
for the commerce upon which Sandusky depended. 


East and west rail connections along the shore of Lake Erie 
progressed rapidly between 1851 and 1854, threatening competition 
with the lake commerce of the port cities. A railroad was creeping 
eastward from Cleveland to Painesville, to Ashtabula, to Conneaut, 
reaching the Ohio-Pennsylvania line by the end of 1852, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, during 1853, and Buffalo in 1854. This line established 
connections with the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad 
and the New York Central, the whole by this time, “attaining the 
character of a great trunk line.”*® Westward toward Sandusky the 
Cleveland and Toledo Railroad extended 61 miles during 1853, 
while at the same time a second road westward from Cleveland 
through Grafton, missing Sandusky, approached Toledo. Sandusky 
citizens were alert to the danger of losing traffic and built the 
Junction Railroad connecting their city with Toledo. The contract 
for that road was let in November 1850, and in July 1853 the first 
train ran on its tracks.22 By 1854 complete rail connections were 
established between Toledo and the eastern ports of Buffalo and 
Dunkirk. 

A sharp competition during the years 1852-54 centered between 
the two steamboat-rail lines, known as the East and West routes, 
which ran between Buffalo and Cincinnati. The West Route was 
the older, using lake steamers to Sandusky and the Mad River and 
Lake Erie Railroad thence to southwestern Ohio. The East Route 
used the steamers to Cleveland and the Cleveland, Columbus, and 
Cincinnati Railroad through Ohio. The eventual victory of the 
Cleveland interests had so definite a bearing on the economic well- 
being of Sandusky that some details of the fight carried on during 
1854 are worth describing. 

The Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad had paid dividends of 
twelve per cent in 1849*? but recognized the threat to its profits 


20 Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad Com Annual Report, 1853. 
8, and ibid., 1854, 11. 


axson, loc. cit., 270; Peeke, History of Erie County, I, 397. 
Mad River and Lake Ene Railronl Company: 
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as soon as the Cleveland-Columbus route was opened.** In 1853 
both companies acquired two passenger steamships for direct service 
to and from Buffalo. The St. Lawrence and the Mississippi served 
the port of Sandusky, and extravagant praise as to the comfort and 
convenience of traveling on them was recorded in the local press.” 
Although the New York Central and the New York and Erie were 
competing lines through New York state, in 1853 the New York 
Central was able to enter into an agreement with the two Ohio rail- 
road companies concerning lake steamers. The annual report of the 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad for 1854 stated that 
“it was deemed indispensable to provide a line of first class steam. 
boats between Cleveland and Buffalo. The New York and Erie Co. 
having built two boats expressly adapted to that trade, an arrange- 
ment was entered into . . . to use the two boats for the joint and 
equal benefit of the New York and Erie, the New York Central, and 
the line of roads between Lake Erie and Cincinnati.”** This clearly 
shows a working agreement between the New York Central and the 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad. 


A general agreement as to equal rates of fares and freight 
rates between New York and all places on or west of Lake Erie 
was reached at a convention held in Buffalo in 1853 attended by 
representatives of the Michigan Central, Michigan Southern, the 
Mad River and Lake Erie, the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati, 
the New York Central, the New York and Erie, and the steamboat 
lines on Lake Erie.** This agreement gave way to cutthroat methods 
of competition during 1854. The fare between Buffalo and 
Cincinnati on the Sandusky line was $4.00, meals and staterooms 


%Tbid., 1851. By 1853, the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad 
Company was doing twice the business of the Mad River and Lake Erie. The Annual 
Report, 1853, of the latter gives its total receipts as $540,618; those of the former were 
slightly’ over $1,000, 000, as given in the Weekly Register, July 23, 1854. 

River and Lake Erie Railroad Company, Annual Report, 1853, 9; 
, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad Company, Annual Report, 1854, 11. 

5 Weekly Register, July 8, 22, 1854. 
26 Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad Company, Annual Report, 


7 * Caroline MacGill, Transportation in the United States before 1860 Sona 
ne C., 1917), from New York and Erie Railroad Company, Annual R 

The Weekly Register, June 3, 1854, said: ‘The two lines harmonized for. a 
single year by an agreement as to fares and a division of profits on through traffic.” 
The Register, June 10, 1854, quoted the Dayton Journal as follows: ‘Profits were 
divided on the basis of passengers carried on the Lake steamers of each line. It was 
expressly agreed that no influence should be used by the agents of the New York 
line to give direction to the travel either by one route or the other.” 
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on the steamers included, when the Cleveland Herald announced 
that the fare for the trip via the Cleveland boats and the Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad would be $3.50. The fare on 
the West line was thereupon reduced to $3.00.2* Two weeks later 
tickets from New York to Cincinnati via Sandusky could be pur- 
chased for $11.00, while the rate through Cleveland was $16.00.” 
A reduction of way and through freight rates averaging ten per cent 
also was made on the West Route, effective June 1, 1854, in order 
“to retain beyond competition the carrying of all kinds of mer- 
chandise to and from Cincinnati.’*° 


The importance of Sandusky as a connecting point is shown by 
a railway schedule of 1854 which listed ten trains leaving daily: 
three on the Sandusky, Mansfield, and Newark, from which terminal 
point connections were made with Columbus; three on the Lake Erie 
and Mad River; three on the Cleveland and Toledo; and one on a 
branch line to Bellevue, Tiffin, and Findlay.** 


The New York Central and its affiliates had methods of dealing 
with competition besides rate cutting. The Dayton Journal said 
that “the New York Central lines refuse to receive the through 
tickets for New York issued via Dayton and Sandusky. The Little 
Miami [the line from Cincinnati to Dayton and Columbus] is bound 
not to ticket passengers through to New York by the Pennsylvania 
route.”*? The Pennsylvania Railroad had reached Crestline, Ohio, 
by this time and offered a rival route to the East that competed 
with the business of both the Sandusky and Cleveland rail and 


steamer lines. 


When the agreement was made in 1853 between the East and 
West lines to allocate profits according to the number of passengers 
carried on the steamers, referring mainly to traffic to Cincinnati, the 
rail lines paralleling the lake shore were not completed. When 


28 Weekly Register, June 24, 1854. 

29 Ibid., July 8, 1854. In her Transportation in the United States before 1860, 
569, MacGill states that at a convention of railway executives held in Cincinnati in 
1856, it was agreed that rates between New York and a common point in the West 
were not to exceed two cents a mile for a through ticket, which made the New York 
to Cincinnati fare $18.50. 


os tpeeted ae in Weekly Register, June 10, 1854, An earlier article from_the 
Dayton Journal, quoted in the Register, June 3, 1854, stated that “both the New York 
and Erie and the New York Central” had agreements with the Cleveland, Columbus, 
and Cincinnati Railroad to induce them to se through tickets from the West Route. 
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these went into operation, competition between them and the 
Sandusky steamers also became intense. The agents of the Mad 
River and Lake Erie Railroad, which owned the passenger steamers, 
advertised in the Buffalo papers, under the heading “Caution to 
Travellers,” as follows: 

Passengers from the East to Cleveland are informed that the Central Rail- 
road monopoly, in order to force travel on the State Line R. R. [Buffalo to 
Cleveland, later the Lake Shore] have compelled baggage agents to refuse 
baggage checks from passengers for those splendid lake steamers, the 
Mississippi and the St. Lawrence to be collected on the cars. . . . Passengers 
are therefor cautioned to purchase tickets to Buffalo only, where they can 
take their choice of routes and avail themselves of the reduced fare on the lake. 
Cabin passage from Buffalo to Cleveland, only one dollar. Tickets on sale on 
board the steamers.” 

This competition had an effect on the business of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad Company. The income from 
passengers in 1854 was less than that in 1853, and the loss was 
sustained on all passengers, as those traveling from either Cincinnati 
or Buffalo to any intervening point purchased the cheaper through 
tickets and used such coupons as they required and destroyed or 
sold the remainder. The expenses of the company were materially 
increased by the employment of numerous agents to counteract 
the efforts of those employed by the other line. But the “utmost 
harmony” prevailed between the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincin- 
nati and the officials and agents of the Columbus and Xenia and the 
Little Miami railroads. Freight receipts, however, increased 44 
per cent in 1854 over 1853.** 

The Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad, the pioneer rail link 
between the lake and the Ohio River, was unable to compete success- 
fully with the growing consolidation of the New York Central inter- 
ests. From receipts of $540,618 in 1853, the net receipts dropped 
to $225,882 in 1858-59, and to $109,646 in 1860.*° The panic of 
1857 had its effect, as did the opening of a railroad from Dayton to 
Toledo which diverted from Sandusky much of the business from 
the south. The Mad River and Lake Erie passed through a series 

83 Weekly Register, June 3, 1854, citing the Buffalo papers. 

%4 Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad Company, Annual Report, 1855. 


Dayton, and Cincinnati Railroad Company, Annual Reports, 1859, 
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of financial reorganizations and attempts at agreements with the 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati line, went into receivership in 
1865, and finally became a part of the New York Central in 1890,** 


Sandusky’s importance as a transshipment point in the early 
1850’s did not rest wholly on its rail connection with Cincinnati. 
A wide variety of products was received by way of the Sandusky, 
Mansfield, and Newark Railroad. Receipts in one week included 
wheat, flour, wool, livestock, pork, tobacco, ashes, iron, leather, and 
whiskey.*’ The growing importance of the livestock trade with the 
East was shown by the records of loadings for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 
In one week in 1854, 4,500 head of livestock were shipped eastward 
from the port of Sandusky.** This amounted to one fifth of the 
weekly supply of the New York market. In the fall of that year 
one day’s loadings totaled 1,480 sheep and 2,350 hogs.*® An agent 
was quoted as saying that “more hogs, cattle, and sheep were for- 
warded from Sandusky than from Cleveland and Toledo together.’*° 


Between 1850 and 1858 commerce in terms of tonnage of all 
lake ports increased enormously; that of Cleveland increased 102 
per cent, while that of Sandusky increased 130 per cent.*! In 1854 


the Sandusky harbor was handling commerce estimated at 
$50,000,000 a year, mostly coastwise although $90,000 in customs 
was collected in one year.** 


One article that had bulked large in Cleveland commerce since 
the opening of the Ohio Canal was missing from that of Sandusky, 
namely, coal. Mines were opened in the southeastern part of the 
state about 1846 to which Sandusky had no access until the 
Sandusky, Mansfield, and Newark Railroad was completed to 


, and Aldrich, History of Erie County, 266-267; Peeke, History of Erie 
County, ria 395, 452. 
Weekly Register, 1853. 

September 2, 

% Thid., October 14, 1854. 

“ Ibid., September 23, 1854. These figures indicate the trend of change in 
agricultural productions in Ohio mentioned in Arthur C. Cole, The Irrepressible 
Conflict (New York, 1934), 109. In 1850 the New York beef market depended on 
New York and New England supplies. As the wheat belt moved westward to 
Illinois greater diversification took place in Ohio, with an increase in meat production 
for the eastern market, as well as for the packing industry of Chicago. 

“1 Ohio Commissioner of i Annual Report, 1860, 32. 

42 Weekly Register, py 1854. Harold U. Faulkner, in his American 
Economic History (New Y 1935) ), 352, quotes a government report of 1852 
estimating the coastwise exports of the Great Lakes at $132,000,000 and the total 
commerce at $312,000,000. This gives a = general basis of comparison as to the 
importance of Sandusky’s commerce in the early 1850's. 
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Newark in 1851, there to make connections with the Central Ohio 
Railroad, a part of the Baltimore and Ohio system. However, the 
first shipment of coal by this road to Sandusky was received in 
October 1854.** Today coal is one of the chief articles of export 
from Sandusky, the Pennsylvania Railroad having large docks 
there. In 1940 Sandusky ranked fourth among the Great Lakes 
ports in tonnage of exports, most of which was in coal. 

An increase in iron foundries and machine shops was reported 
as soon as the coal regions were made accessible, but there were 
obstacles to Sandusky’s profiting from the Lake Superior ores, 
made easily available after the opening of the “Soo” Canal in 1855. 
Chief among these was the fact that the Pittsburgh area with its 
inexhaustible coal was becoming the steel center, and Cleveland 
possessed the most direct rail connections with that city. 

Sandusky’s prosperity had been initiated by its position as a 
distributing and transshipping point on the lake. A study of the 
faster growing cities of Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, and Chicago 
shows that shipping was not enough. Sandusky’s relegation to a 
minor city illustrated the victory of “rail over sail” and the neces- 
sity for a broad economic base to insure large-scale urban growth. 
The movement of the population westward made east and west lines 
of transportation of major importance rather than the north-south 
ones that gave Sandusky an advantage in 1850. Four rail lines that 
competed for the east-west through traflic were operating in 1860: 
the Canada route, the Lake Shore Road, the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore and Ohio. These competed successfully with the lake 
trade that was so important to Sandusky. The consolidation carried 
on by the major lines. especially the New York Central, adversely 
affected the two railroads in which Sandusky citizens had a particu- 
lar interest. With the opening up of the trans-Mississippi region, 
Chicago became the major rail and lake shipping center. Toledo 
achieved better rail connections, had a larger hinterland from which 
to draw, and fewer nearby inland towns competing for business. 
Cleveland’s greater accessibility to coal in eastern Ohio and Pennsy]l- 
vania gave her a distinct advantage. 


43 Weekly Register, October 28, 1854. 
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Sandusky’s prosperity today depends largely on the develop- 
ment of the peculiar resources of climate and soil that have fostered 
the growing of grapes and the wine industry—a source of wealth 
hardly considered in 1850 when its citizens based their hopes on 
the development of rail transportation and lake commerce. 


; 
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THE MILAN CANAL 


by E. FROHMAN 


Few people today know that Milan, Ohio, was once a great 
shipping port and that its enterprise during the days when schooners 
sailed the Great Lakes resulted in the digging of a three-mile canal 
from Milan to a point in the Huron River where deep water and 
wide bends made passage safe. The heyday of this undertaking 
came during the earliest days of the railroad, and during that period 
when canals and politics made more than conversation. The chapter 
of the Milan Canal is truly an important one in the history of 
transportation and business in north central Ohio. 


In the Sandusky Clarion of May 5, 1824, a committee report 
was printed as follows on the prospects of a canal from Milan: 


In conformity with the authority vested in us, and in discharge of the 
duties required of us, we, the undersigned, on the 12th of April, 1824, pro- 
ceeded to make the necessary survey of the canal route from the village of 
Milan to the navigable waters of the Huron River, near the former seat of 
justice for this county. 


The engineers and acting committee, having carefully looked the ground 
over which the canal will pass, marked out the route. At the commencement 
of this, they find a very convenient situation for the summit-pond, which may 
be formed by a very small dam across the Huron, which from estimates by 
actual experience, can be constructed for $300, with an ample supply of water 
at all seasons of the year. With this expense, the summit-pond will be per- 
fectly secure from floods. 

It is found by actual measurement of the fall of the water the whole 
distance of the contemplated canal, that it will be seven feet and six inches. 
The whole ground over which the canal will pass is bottomland, and of the 
easiest kind of aquateneus earth for excavation. The whole distance is three 
miles, and entirely of the above description of earth. From excavations actu- 
ally made in the same kind of earth, it is found that the excavation may be 
made at an expense of six (6) cents a square yard, and at this rate a boat 
navigation of four feet deep and 30 feet in width, may be made at an 
expenditure of $1,500 per mile, and consequently the three miles of excava- 
tion, may be made for the sum of $4,500. Add to this the dam and the 
excavation of the summit pond, $300, equals $4,800. It is believed that two 
locks will be necessary—one at or near the summit-pond, and one at the 
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entrance of the canal from the river, at an expenditure of $300 each; to 
which add the above and we have $5,400. Some grubbing of timber and other 
contingent expenses, say $400, which added to the above, makes $5,800. 


It is believed that this expense will be more than counterbalanced by 
the great advantage which the thriving village of Milan will derive from the 
canal. Nearly one-half the above sum is already offered to be advanced by 
responsible individuals. 

‘Committee: 
Geo. W. Choate 
Mr. Bates, of N. Y. 
Geo. Lockwood 


Engineers: 
P. R. Hopkins 
Chas. Wheaton 


This report of the possibilities of a Milan canal was followed 
two and a half years later by an advertisement which appeared in 
the Sandusky Clarion for October 28, 1826, as follows: 


NOTICE 


Is hereby given, that petitions will be presented to the next Legislature 
of the State of Ohio, for the following purposes, viz: 


For declaring the Huron River a public highway, from the mouth of said 
river to the village of Milan, and to prevent any obstruction being put in said 
river, within said limits. 

Also,—for a Canal for sloop navigation, to be located from the present 
sloop navigation on the Huron River, to “Merry’s Mill” pond, at the village 
of Milan; and for legislative aid for constructing the same. 

Also,—for a tow-path to be laid out on either side of the Huron River, 
from the mouth of said River, to the head of sloop navigation on said River. 


Milan, October 25th, 1826 


The canal began just north of Milan, and covered a distance 
of three miles to deep water of the Huron River at a point below 
Abbotts’ Bridge. It was constructed, owned, and operated by the 
Milan Canal Company, chartered January 24, 1827, and capitalized 
at $35,000, divided in shares of $50 each. On October 28, 1833, 
a contract was entered into for the construction of the canal, which 
took six years to complete because of lack of funds. The final cost 
was reported at $23,392 instead of the estimated $5,800. The open- 
ing of the canal to traffic coincided with a celebration of Independ- 
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ence Day in 1839. The report of the celebration in the Norwalk 
Reflector of July 9, 1839, follows: 


CELEBRATION 


Of the Completion of the Milan Canal, on 
the 4th day of July, 1839 


A procession of about five hundred persons formed in front of the 
Presbyterian Church, and proceeded thence through the town, and descended 
the hill to the head of the Canal Basin, where the Schooner KEWANNEE, 
Capt. Moran, had just arrived through the Canal under the salute of cannon, 
lying along side of the dock. When the procession arrived at the schooner, 
Miss Maria Butman, escorted by the Orator of the day and Reader of the 
Declaration of Independence, advanced to the vessel side and presented Capt. 
Moran with a Flag and the following address: 


Capt. Moran: Sir—I have the honor this day to present you, on behalf 
of the Ladies of Milan, this Flag. Accept it, Sir, as a testimonial of the 
high consideration, respect and esteem in which they hold your Class of the 
American Nation, for their courage, skill and usefulness in navigating the 
waters. Be assured, Sir, that nothing can be more highly gratifying to us, 
than to bid you as Commander of this first Schooner that ever visited our 
town, a hearty welcome. 


To which the Captain replied as follows: 


Miss Butman: The Flag which you have this day done me the honor to 
present to my vessel, on behalf of the Ladies of Milan, is accepted in the same 
kind manner in which it is intended to be given. And the sentiments you 
are pleased to express of my Class of the American Nation, are received as 
highly complimentary to the hardy sons of the waters. To receive such a 
present, from such a source, at this place and on this National day, combine 
so many gratifying considerations as justly might make men in the highest 
stations of life proud that such an event had happened in their life time. The 
Ladies of Milan may be assured that nothing on my part shall remain undone 
to render myself worthy to command a vessel wearing such unmerited honors. 


The Captain then run up the Flag to his mast-head, and the procession 
went on board the Schooner and canal boat Waterwitch. They both proceeded 
down through the locks to the lower termination of the Canal, and thence 
returned in the same manner, accompanied with a band of excellent music, 
to the dock from which they started. The ladies and gentlemen then disem- 
barked and repaired to the Eagle Tavern, and sat down to an excellent dinner, 
prepared by Messrs. Jennings and Kline, to which the guests did ample justice. 

After the ladies had retired and the cloth was removed, the gentlemen 
proceeded to the concluding part of the Celebration, when the following toasts 
were drank, accompanied with fire of cannon and loud cheers. 


+: 
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REGULAR TOASTS 


1. The 4th of July, the Day we celebrate: May its annual commemora- 
tion witness the completion of many new works of internal improvement. 

2. The president of the United States. 

3. Our Free Institutions: May they be supported by wise councils and 
liberal minds. 

4. The State of Ohio: As in population, so in internal improvements, 
ranks the third in the Union. 

5. Internal Improvements,—Canals, Railroads, Turnpikes and McAdam- 
ized Roads: The first and best are Canals. 

6. The Directors of the Milan Canal Company: May they persevere 
and surmount every obstacle in future as in time past. 

7. The Milan Canal Basin: May its surface ever be whitened by the 
spread of canvas, and studded with spars. 

8. The Milan Canal: May her banks ever remain firm and her gates 
yield only to a press of business, 

9. DeWitt Clinton, the American Patriot and Statesman, the patron of 
Canals: May his name ever be perpetuated. 

10. Our Navy: As in war, so in peace, our Country’s glory and our 
Country’s boast. 

11. The Spirith of ’76: May the same Spirit that influenced the 
Revolutionary Patriots, ever pervade the breasts of their descendants. 

12. The Ladies: The progress of refinement is graced by the Fair: 
Let them not cease to exert their good influence on the other sex. 

13. The Memory of George Washington. 


After which the following Volunteer Toasts were drank: 


By J. S. Butman, Esq. Capt. Moran, of the Schooner Kewannee: His 
urbanity has won for him our esteem, and his skill evinces his capability of 
navigating our Western waters. 

By a Guest. The President and Directors of the Milan Canal Company: 
May they reap a rich reward for their enterprise. 

By Thomas Hamilton, Esq. The Captain and Crew of the Schooner 
Kewannee: They are welcome to the Indian Village. 

By Wm. S. Rose, Esq. The first projector of the Milan Canal. 

By Wm. S. Hyde, Esq. The completion of the Milan Canal: The de- 
lightful tour we have this day enjoyed, has brought before us its realization, 
and removes from over our heads the cloud that has so long enveloped us. 

By Levi Wilcoxson, Esq. The enterprise we celebrate: May it prove 
to be a permanent work, firm and enduring as the works of Nature. 

By Doct. A. B. Harris. Our Host: Good on a sudden emergency. 

By Henry Lockwood, Esq. To the Citizens of the County generally, who 


have mingled with us in celebrating this day: May health and happiness 
attend them. 
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By J. S. Butman. The Milan Canal: Notwithstanding the burlesque it 
has received abroad, may it prove an honor to its projectors, and a lasting 
public benefit. 


By a Citizen. The Milan Canal, now a navigable arm of Lake Erie: 
May it prove a lasting benefit to this section of country. 

When the directors of the company were authorized to increase 
capitalization to $75,000, the state of Ohio took $25,000 in stock. 
The state was also a creditor, lending $15,000 for a period of 
thirteen years at six per cent. The state was repaid. The town of 
Milan was also a stockholder. Part of the increased funds were 
subscribed for stock in the Milan and Richland Plank Road Com- 
pany which built a “feeder” road for wagon deliveries of wheat 
to the canal warehouses for transshipment by water. 


The records of the Milan Canal Company show that tolls for 
the first year of operation were $4,163.10, and that dividends total- 
ing 3734 per cent were paid through ten years ending 1851 when 
the last dividend was authorized. During the year 1849 the two 
dividends totaling ten per cent would seem to indicate a rather 
prosperous year. Vessels paid such tolls as the following: 25 
cents per short ton of general merchandise; 2 cents per barrel of 
salt; 34 cent per bushel of barley, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, and 
apples; 14 cent per bushel for pot and pear] ashes; 4 cents per 
barrel for whiskey, linseed oil, cider, pork lard, butter, beef, and 
fish; 3 cents per barrel of flour and other produce; 614 cents per 
perch of stone; 3714 cents per 1,000 feet of lumber; 14 cent each 
for cedar posts; 2 cents per 1,000 pine shingles; 1334 cents per ton 
of coal. Horses or mules walked the towpaths to take the vessels 
through the canal, but these were later replaced by a steam tug 
constructed at Milan. 


Fourteen warehouses lined the canal basin at the foot of the 
Milan hill. Shipments of wheat reached 917,800 bushels in 1847. 
During this period, when Ohio was one of the great grain-producing 
areas of the country, it was claimed that “Milan was . . . the greatest 
grain port in the world.” Weekly arrivals and departures averaged 
15, to total! 219 during the navigation season of 1843. The export 
trade of Milan in 1844 was $825,098, and import trade reached 
$634,711, of which amount $585,300 was in general merchandise. 


4 
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Exports increased to $1,250,000 in 1847, and fell off to $435,000 
in 1851. A report of the collector of internal revenue at Milan 
was published in the Daily Sanduskian for January 31, 1850: 


Below we give the canal collector’s statement of the exports and imports 
of Milan for the year 1849. In comparing it with the trade of 1848, we find 
that the material deficiencies in the wheat crops of 48 and °49 have had 
their effect upon our commerce; the exports of that article having fallen off 
over 50 per cent. In staves a better showing is made than ever before; wool, 
pork, and other items show well. Among the imports, merchandise and other 
items have increased. Taken together, the statement presents a flattering 
view of the commerce of our town; and with such crops of our staples as we 
usually have, we may look for a firm and steady advance in the trade and 
prosperity of Milan. 

R. M. GORDEN, 
Collector of Internal Revenue 
Milan . 


Total value of Imports $ 627,291.00 
Total value of Exports 626,154.00 


$1,253,445.00 


A review of some of the exports and imports over the more 
prosperous years of the canal is shown in the following tabulation, 
compiled from the Sandusky Clarion of January 11, 1848, and 
February 25, 1849, and the Daily Sanduskian, January 31, 1850: 


MILAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


1846 1847 1848 1849 


650,259 917,800 417,917 281,866 
17,844 137,935 115,418 151,953 
1,185 335 

48,513 80,616 68,291 

Potatoes 567 313 
Ashes , 1,136 1,044 1,148 
3,385 5,360 5,007 

7,182 1,421 6,734 


Timothy Seed 286 161 364 
Clover Seed 972 1,440 916 


Exports 
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THE Cana. 


1846 1847 


116 623 
216 121 434, 189 


Lard kegs 145 198 294 542 
a 2 843 1,347 1,038 762 
bbls. 33 74 

45 9 184 

Highwines ............ se 348 451 1,008 2,404 
19 4 6 

Wool Ibs. 201,876 180,551 222,273 228,630 
no. 515,000 1,005,000 1,316,029 1,981,000 
lbs. 17,078 10,284 1,206 2,480 
Sheep Pelts ............ m 14,637 9,671 5,065 15,100 
17,614 800 8,000 
800 600 

Rags ” 50,000 24,000 10,500 4,500 
Feathers .................. nas 1,383 809 1,490 5,444 
a bbls. 148 206 825 159 
Eggs bbls. 120 59 
ft. 64,000 333,000 234,918 132,093 
Grindstones .......... Ibs. 42,889 112,996 872,315 37,381 
1,350 2,150 
Linseed Oil ........ bbls. 36 

Corn meal .............. 295 206 ll 
Ol} Calke ................ Ibs. 154,000 70,606 26,300 
Broom Corn .......... - 2,500 20,300 
Salt 582 


Imports 1846 1847 1848 1849 
Merchandise .......... Ibs. 2,660,900 3,831,000 3,859,074 3,958,467 
ft. 224,000 137,000 822,698 1,840,000 
Shingle Bolts ......cords 76 151 . 420 190 
Shingles .............: no. 150,000 213,000 1,742,948 2,866,000 
Salt bbls. 16,094 10,062 13,037 10,179 
Fish ? 232 536 431 489 
Water Lime .......... 323 320 435 


Exports 1848 1849 
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Imports 1846 1847 1848 1849 


529 321 1,689 300 
60 20 50 
Cedar Posts ............ no. 539 490 307 

bbls. 10 73 18 65 
Coal tons 36 200 125 208 

cords 13 12 

Vessels arrived 184 199 


Vessels cleared 220 224 


The independence which the canal reportedly gave to citizens 
of Milan is given as the cause for their refusal to allow a right of 
way through the village to what is now the southern division 
(Norwalk) of the New York Central Railroad. The canal company 
even announced a resolution concerning the proposed Cleveland- 
Toledo railway via Sandusky in 1848, as reported in the Daily 
Sanduskian for November 29, 1850: 


The president and directors of this company held a meeting on the 9th 
of September last, at which it was resolved that they would resist the building 
of any bridge or other structure across the navigable waters of Huron river, 
between the basin of the canal at Milan and Lake Erie, for the purpose of 
constructing the Junction Rail-Road, as a violation of the ordinance of 1787, 
establishing the North West Territory, and of the chartered rights of the 
company. A notice to this effect is published in the Milan Tribune of 
November 26th. 

The last regular meeting of the directors of the canal company 
was held September 20, 1865, after which they met every three 
years. At the meeting in 188] the towpaths were leased for 99 
years, renewable forever, at a rental of $50 per year, for use by 
the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad Company. The final meeting 
of the canal company was held November 8, 1903, when dissolution 
was voted. Thereafter an application for dissolution, filed in the 
common pleas court of Erie County, at Sandusky, was approved 
March 28, 1904, and the company whose canal had had a useful life 
of 26 years, ended its chapter in the history of the inland waterways. 


The application for dissolution of the Milan Canal Company 
indicated ownership of real estate consisting of the so-called dry- 
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dock, the canal basin, the upper and lower locks, and a strip of land 
150 feet wide along the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad right of 
way, extending in a northerly direction from the south end of the 
canal basin near the intersection of Main and Union streets in Milan 
to the mouth of the Huron River in the village of Huron. Personal 
property consisted of $1,006.17 in cash. There were 98 share- 
holders listed for a total of 1,434.0826 shares. There were reported 
to be no liens or encumbrances except the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
lease, and no bills or accounts payable. The attorney for the 
petitioners was Roy H. Williams, late judge of the supreme court of 
Ohio; and the judge of the common pleas court of Erie County, 
Ohio, where the application was filed, was Charles S. Reed, who 
later became a resident of Cleveland. 


In 1868 a letter from Milan to the Cleveland Herald commented 
on the passing of the canal: 


It is well known, I think, along our Lake shore, that in years gone by, 
Milan was a large shipbuilding port. Since the Milan canal has been aban- 
doned, we are obliged to go to the navigable waters of the Huron river, three 
miles below our town, to do all that is done in that line. Captain David 
Edwards has lately built a very large and desirable steam tug, at the place 
mentioned, for Messrs. Brown and Walker, of Norwalk. Her engine was built 
by Warner Bros. of Norwalk. Her boiler was built by N. Moore, Sandusky, 
I believe. From the description shown me of the construction of the tug in 
all her parts, she must be A No. 1. 


Captain Edwards has built, or assisted in the building of many of our 
finest Milan vessels. I hope this, his last effort, perhaps, on the Huron river, 
will prove a success. 

Several fine vessels are still owned by citizens of Milan. Mr. S. C. 
Lockwood owns or controls the John B. Wilbur which has the capacity to 
carry 25,000 bushels of wheat, also the schooner Iuka, 16,000 bushels. 

Mr. Valentine Fries owns the following vessels, with the following 
capacity: 

Schooner Atmosphere, 18,000 bushels; Amaranth, 18,000 bushels; Shupe, 
15,000 bushels; Raynor, 14,000 bushels. 

Captain Henry Kelley owns the following vessels: Schooner Seventh 
Ohio, 8,500 bushels; Exile, 25,000 bushels; King, 20,000 bushels; Oak Leaf, 
17,000 bushels. 

A. P. Mowry owns the following: Schooner M. Stalker, 17,000 bushels. 


A. J. Mowry owns the following: Schooner Idaho, 17,000 bushels; brig. 
Mowry, 13,000 bushels. 
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In 1863 the schooner Jdaho was built at Milan by A. J. Mowry 
of Milan, a dealer in drugs and an investor in lake trade operations. 
It could carry 350 tons and was 135 feet long, what sailors termed 
a “fore and aft” rigger, having two spars or masts for the carrying 
of fore and main sail, with a boom and jib boom. The /daho sailed 
the inland seas for ten years in a prosperous trade, but in the panic 
year of 1873 lake freight rates declined, bringing small vessels to 
harbor and the /daho toward Milan for overhauling. The /daho 
entered the canal during the closing days of navigation in the year 
1873, and the crew was dismissed when she tied in the first lock, 
while Captain Wood kept watch. But the fall of freight rates con- 
tinued, and the /daho kept her berth, taking the beatings of wind 
and weather, so that her mooring place became her grave. There 
her hull remains, her ribs and keel steel visible in the mud that has 
all but filled the lock of the canal. Parts of the canal are still filled 
with water, and its whole course can be followed east of the Huron 
River. In the spring and after heavy rainfalls, water still flows 
down the canal bed, but it passes over the wood sills of the lock 
and over the frame of the /daho, to join. the Great Lakes, whose 


waters have all but forgotten the past glories of the Milan Canal. - 


a 


THE FAILURE OF THE OHIO LIFE INSURANCE 
AND TRUST COMPANY, 1857 


by Mortimer SPIEGELMAN 


Most writers on the economic history of the United States refer 
to the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company as the institution 
whose failure precipitated the panic of 1857. The failure is usually 
attributed to depreciated railroad investments and the losses stated 
in amounts as high as 7,000,000 dollars. A search into the history 
of this institution that played a leading part in the early financial 
history of Ohio, however, brings out a somewhat different picture; 
it shows that the failure was due much more to the inelastic cur- 
rency of that period, adverse tax legislation, and gross mismanage- 
ment. 


The Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company was organized in 
Cincinnati in 1834 to bring outside capital into the state of Ohio.” 
It was incorporated on February 12, 1834, by an act of the General 
Assembly of Ohio, and the first board of trustees was elected 
September 30 of that year. Most of the stock was subscribed by 
nonresidents, as was desired, and an office was opened for business 
in January 1835. The most prominent among the 35 incorporators 
were Jacob Burnet, a former United States Senator; Calvin Pease, 
a judge of the supreme court of Ohio; Allen Trimble and Joseph 
Vance, former Ohio governors; and Alfred Kelley and Benjamin 
Tappan, both connected with state internal improvements.* 


The act of incorporation gave the company power to perform 
the following functions: 


W. Zartman, Investments of Life Insurance Companies (New York, 


of the Special Master Commissioner in the Matter the Ohio Life 
lendiene and Trust Company, May 19, 1852 —- 1852). eferred to here- 
after as Special Master Commissioner’s Report, 1 
8The Charter and By-Laws of the Shio” ite Insurance and Trust Company 
(Cincinnati, 1838). 
* Adelaide R. Hasse, Index (a ic Material in ments of the States of 
the United States: Ohio (2 vols., I, 262. 
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1. to make insurance on lives 

2. to grant and purchase annuities 

3. to make any other contract involving interest or use of money 
and duration of life 

4, to receive moneys in trust, etc. 

5. to accept and execute all such trusts... as... may be committed 
by any persons ... or order of court of record 

6. to receive and hold land under grants, etc. 

7. to buy and sell drafts and bills of exchange. 

It is interesting to note that the first three privileges pertain to 
what was then the new business of life insurance. However, the sub- 
sequent history of the company shows that this became the least im- 
portant part of the total business. According to the charter, capital 
stock of $2,000,000 was required which had to be invested in bonds 
and notes bearing interest not greater than seven per cent and 
secured by unincumbered real estate within Ohio valued at least 
double the sum loaned. It was permitted to establish agencies with- 
out banking powers. Of the twenty members of the board of trustees, 
five might be from outside of Ohio. Premiums and profits were to be 
invested in federal, state, municipal, and industrial securities, but 
not over $25,000 in stock was to be held in any one private company. 
An annual statement of affairs was required by the supreme court, 
which might recommend an investigation. Until 1843 bills and notes 
might be issued to an amount equal to twice the funds deposited for 
less than one year but not greater than one half the paid-in capital. 
Should specie payment be suspended, or interest charged at more 
than seven per cent, the charter would be declared forfeited. No 
higher taxes were to be levied on the capital stock or dividends than 
could be levied on other incorporated banks of the state. 

In a report covering the results of an investigation of the com- 
pany’s affairs for 1836, Phineas B. Wilcox, who was appointed to 
that duty by the supreme court, said that “the affairs of the institu- 
tion have been and still are conducted with more than ordinary 
ability,” that the investments were believed to be “safe, prudent, and 
productive,” and that “those holding the present engagements of 
this institution are safer than those holding the engagements of any 
other moneyed corporation of the State.”* Thus the company was in 


5 Second Report of the Master Commissioner in the Matter of the Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, 1837 (Cincinnati, 1837). 
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a position to weather the panic of 1837, which began in May and 
had effects lasting through 1843. However, shortly after the out- 
break, the scarcity of specie made it necessary for this institution, 
acting in conjunction with other banks in Cincinnati, to remain 
closed from May 17 to June 14. 


In his report Wilcox said, “There is a strong tendency to exer- 
cise its banking powers.” The implication is that this banking busi- 
ness was at the expense of the insurance and trust department of the 
business. 


The annual statement for 1838 shows that twenty persons were 
insured for $53,500 and paid $1,311.30 annually. Since the com- 
mencement of business the total premiums were $4,921.75, while 
deposits in the banking department were over $600,000.° By 1850 the 
number insured had increased to only 90, their total insurance being 
$265,000 and their annual premiums $5,021.01. In that year 
deposits in the banking and trust departments were nearly $2,000,- 
000.’ The role of the company in the development of the life insur- 
ance business in this country was indeed negligible. 


Very soon after the company had opened for business in Cin- 
cinnati, an agency of the banking department was established in 
New York. At the start it was managed by the principal cashier, 
and semi-monthly reports were required from it at the head office. A 
letter by the president, Charles Stetson, dated June 5, 1848, stated 
clearly the purpose of the cashier in New York: 


He is placed there to receive and take charge of any bills of exchange, 
or notes, payable in that city or vicinity, all deposits of money which may be 
sent him by this company, or any other banking company, or individuals in 
or out of this state, to pay checks or drafts which may be made upon him, 
predicated on such bills of exchange, notes, collections, whenever they may have 
matured in his banks. ... He is also Transfer Agent of the State of Ohio. ... 
Any funds in his hands, not wanted for immediate use, from whatever source 
they may have been derived, he has authority to invest, in the manner set 
forth in his instructions.§ 


®The Fourth Annual Report of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
1838 (Cincinnati, 1838). 

_ “Annual Report of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company Sub- 
mitted by the Auditor of State to the House of Representatives in Answer to a Resolu- 
tion, January 25, 1851,” in 49th Ohio General Assembly, 1 sess., Executive Documents 
(House), pt. 1, 610-632. 

8 “Letter of the Auditor of State in Relation to the Ohio Life Insurance and 


Trust Company, March 19, 1849,” in 47th Ohio General Assembly, 1 sess., Executive 
Documents, pt. 2, 133-144. 
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The same letter also says “that this company have no agents, in or 
out of the state of Ohio, to loan money, discount notes, etc.” The 
company had two trustees in New York to advise the cashier on 
important matters. For the services of its cashier as transfer agent 
of the state of Ohio in New York the company received $2,500 a 
year.’ 

Since its inception the company had been paying to the state a 
uniform tax of five per cent upon dividends.’ The first signal of the 
future trouble with taxation problems was occasioned by the desire 
of the state to decrease the circulation of small bills. With this pur- 
pose in view the general assembly passed an act, dated March 14, 
1836, increasing the tax on dividends declared by banks to twenty 
per cent, with the provision that if they did not circulate bills or 
notes less than three dollars after July 4 or less than five dollars 
after July 14, 1836, the tax would be reduced to five per cent." 
The lesser rate of course was the preferable, and the circulation 
of bills and notes under the stipulations mentioned in the charter 
was practically discontinued long before 1843.1? It appears an at- 
tempt was made to circumvent the restriction by selling drafts upon 
itself, for a court decision in 1839 states that the section of the 
charter granting the power “to buy and sell drafts and bills of 
exchange confers no power to issue evidences of debt designed to 
circulate as 


In the decade from 1840 to 1850 the state was often embar- 
rassed financially. Many attributed this predicament to its liberal 
policy in regard to internal improvements.‘ It was natural, then, 
that the new constitution of 1851 should contain a clause such as 
this: “The property of corporations . . . shall be subject to taxation, 
the same as the property of private individuals.” It was estimated 
that this provision would triple the tax the company had been pay- 
ing. On April 13, 1852, the general assembly passed a new tax law, 


® Report of the Master Commissioner in the Matter of the Ohio Life Insurance 
& Trust Co. to the Judges of the State of Ohio, 1855 (Cincinnati, 1855). 

—— Master Commissioner’s Report, 1852. 

12 Tbid. 

18 Ohio Reports, IX (1839), 292. 

14 William F. Gephart, Transportation and Industrial Deve t in the Middle 
West (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
New York, 1909), 149, fn. 
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the tenth section of which stated, in effect, that deductions from the 
total property listed might be made for outstanding obligations 
“provided, that nothing in this section shall be so construed as to 
apply to any bank, company or corporation, exercising banking 
powers or privileges.”’* Thus banks were taxed on their liabilities 
in addition to their property. The company declined to pay taxes 
under both these laws until its legal liability under them had been 
established. There were two bases for its contention. First, the 
charter had stated that no higher taxes should be levied than might 
be levied on other banking institutions. It is difficult to see, however, 
how this argument held because the tax laws applied to all banks. 
Secondly, it was understood that by withdrawing the circulation of 
small bills, pursuant to the act of March 14, 1836, the tax there- 
after was to be only five per cent on dividends.’* However, a decision 
was rendered subjecting the company to both these tax laws,!? and 
it was the current opinion, therefore, that it would be necessary for 
the company to wind up its affairs.'® 


An interesting situation arose out of the tax legislation. Samuel 
Foote, a trustee resident in Connecticut, enjoined his fellow trustees 
from paying taxes to the state, contending that the trustees in Ohio 
failed to prevent the unlawful collection of taxes by the state, and 
further, that he had no legal recourse against the state. It was de- 
cided the claims were mere fictions on the part of the trustees to 
evade the law and that the whole affair was a collusion.’® 


The report of the special master commissioner for 1852 sum- 
marizes the profitableness of the company as follows: 


Hitherto, the investment has been safe and the profits have been reason- 
able: still the stock has not been as productive as is generally supposed, nor 
as was probably anticipated. Dividends, when made, are made semi-annually 
in January and July. They have not however been uniformly made. Losses 
have been sustained which prevented it. The highest semi-annual dividend at 
any time was 414 percent, the lowest 3 percent. The entire amount of 
dividends declared, including that of January last, had been 10514 percent, 


of L, 141. 
Master Commissioner’s Report, 1852. 
Ohio State Reports, I (1852-53), 563. 
meen Magazine, IX (1854), 87. 


iennial Report of the to the Governor of Ohio, Jan 1. 
1854 1854), 17-23. 
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or an average of less than 614 percent per annum. The earnings of the com- 
pany, as its affairs are now conducted, may be fairly estimated at 8%. 
Among the losses referred to was one of $400,000, in 1847, occa- 
sioned by the failure of a firm in London.” 

It appears that the period from 1852 on was one of increasing 
difficulty in operation, for the minority report of the committee on 
finance to the Ohio Senate early in 1857 recommended: 

1. an amendment of charter, authorizing an increase of capital stock, 
to be used as banking capital. 

2. an amendment restoring to the company the right to issue notes of 
circulation, 

3. a law directing that the company shall be taxed on its profits by the 
uniform rate of 5 percent thereon, instead of the general levy on the grand 
duplicate, as now.™ 

A review of certain economic events occurring in these years 
may serve as a background for the panic of 1857. Briefly, prosperity 
was induced by these conditions: the Mexican War which caused 
abnormal expenditures; the discovery of gold in California; the 
revolutionary disturbances in Europe which halted production there; 
the famine in Ireland which caused an influx of cheap labor and 
provided a market for wheat; an increase of exports to England 
where free trade had recently been adopted; the extension of rail- 
roads to the West; and the additional markets provided by the ter- 
ritories acquired by the Mexican War. However, toward the end 
of the period European conditions became normal and production 
was resumed; the railroads were reaching into undeveloped terri- 
tories; and gold discoveries, with the resulting inflation of the circu- 
lating medium, stimulated too rapid industrial development. Govern- 
mental revenue had been increasing so rapidly that it was necessary 
to lower the tariff in 1857, and the increase in imports caused a 
heavy drain upon the specie of the country.*? A contemporary, 
describing the summer of 1857, stated that up to about August 8, 
when the banks began to contract their loans, the reduction in loans 


” “Letter of the Auditor of State... , March 19, 1849,” loc. cit. 

21 “Minority Report of the Committee on Finance Relative to a Memorial of 
the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company Asking Amendments of Its Charter and 
a Law Taxing the Company on Its Profits,” in 52d Ohio General Assembly, 2 sess., 
Senate Journal, LIII, 559-561. 

2 James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress: from Lincoln to Garfield (2 vols., 
Norwich, Conn., 1884-86), I, 197-198. 
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had been considered seasonal. The failure of a produce house, re- 
ports of dishonest jobbing, and the misuse of funds in a railway 
did not seriously disturb credit.?* On August 24, the failure of the 
Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company was announced. 

Several days before payment was suspended, the president 
of the company was called to New York from Cincinnati and, after 
consulting the cashier and trustees in the former city, made this an- 
nouncement: 

Office of the Ohio Life Ins. & Trust Co. 


New York, August 24, 1857 


The unpleasant duty has devolved upon me to state that this company has 
suspended payment. The event has mainly been brought about in consequence 
of making loans here to parties who are unable to respond at this time. I will 
add that the capital of the company, $2,000,000, is sound and reliable, 
exclusive of such loss as may arise from insufficiency of securities pledged 
for loans above referred to. 

C. Stetson, President™ 


Upon receipt of the news in Cincinnati, a further announcement 
was made as follows: 


Having very unexpectedly received advices from New York that the 
office of this company had suspended this day, the Board of Trustees deem 
it expedient to close its doors and suspend payment until they can be fully 
advised of the true situation and condition of that office. The Board of 
Trustees also deem it proper to say to the public that they regard the means 
of the company ample to meet all its requirements and that early attempts 
will be taken to resume business. 


By order of the Board, 


S. P. Bishop, Ass’t. Cashier 
August 24, 1857” 


Various speculations and suspicions arose as to the true cause 
of the failure, most of which concerned stock activities in New York 
and mismanagement. The suspension of activities was not viewed in 
the West with any alarm, for business conditions were considered 
good.” In New York there was great excitement in the financial 


23 James S. Gibbons, The Banks of New York, Their Dealers, and the Panic of 
1857 (10th ed., New York, 1873), 344. 
% New York Times, August 25, 1857. 
o_ Daily Gazette, August 25, 1857. 
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district where the failure was attributed to the company’s activities 
with railroad securities. Within four days attachments were granted 
there as follows: 


American Exchange Bank $ 446,969.26 
Ocean Bank 140,000.00 
Phoenix Bank 35,875.00 
Corn Exchange Bank 15,000.00 
Mercantile Bank 2,322.00 
Bank of America 5,000.00 
Robb, Hallett & Co. 23,264.94 
Ingoldby, Halstead et al. 316.93 
Stebbins and Bloodgood 20,000.00 
_Edward, Nathaniel & Edw. Jr. Prince .................- 70,393.00 
Brown Bros, & Co. 100,000.00 
Abernathy, Collins, Sullivan & White ................. 563.00 
Alex. Dennistown et al 73,166.67 
Franklin Branch of State Bank of Ohio .............. 59,000.00 
Bank of Georgia 22,350.83 
Western Reserve Bank 63,428.25 
Merchants Bank 1,948.89 

Total $1,079,598.777 


To substantiate the claims of strength in the announcements of 
the 24th, this statement was published in Cincinnati newspapers: 


Official Statement of the Principal Office 
of the Ohio Life Insurance & Trust Co., 


Cincinnati, August 26, 1857 


Being as yet without any explanation of the condition of the agency 
in New York from any reliable source in that city, the trustees in Cincinnati 
deem it due to the public to make the following statement of the affairs of the 
principal office. This statement the trustees regard as entirely reliable and a 
fair and just estimate of the means of the company here. 


Means 
Loans, Trust Dept. $2,296,102.47 
” Banking 1,838,996.23 


Real estate 243,605.20 


27 New York Tribune, August 26-28, 1857. 
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Nominal 
Value Value 
County and city bonds $121,150 $101,936 
Cin., Ham. & Dayton R.R. Bonds............_ 200,000 164,000 


Cash 


R. E. Junction Bonds 125,000 125,000 
Other R.R. Bonds 110,500 58,524 
Cin., Ham. & Dayton R.R. Stocks -............. 31,500 20,475 
Other reliable stocks 21,900 21,900 491,835.00 
Due from other banks 158,196.48 
Cash on hand 249,792.00 


$5,278,527.38 


Liabiliti 


Circulation $ 4,040 
Deposits, Banking Dept. 1,191,098 


” , Trust Dept. 798,488 
Due to N. Y. Agency 652,895 
” other banks 192,515 


Dividends unpaid 94,806 2,933,842.00 


Excess of means over liabilities (excl. 
capital) 


$2,344,685.38 


By order of the Board of Trustees, 
S. P. Bishop, Ass’t Cashier™ 


The truth of the statement depends, of course, upon the valua- 
tion of the assets, especially at a time when business conditions 
were becoming unsettled. It should be remembered that this state- 
ment does not contain the liabilities of the New York office. Acknow- 
ledgment of inability to continue the business was not long in 
coming. 

Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Co. 
Cincinnati, September 26, 1857 


The Board of Trustees being satisfied by the pressure of the unexpected 
circumstances which surround them, that they cannot discharge at this time 


eo  --pamens Daily Gazette, August 27, 1857. Quotation edited and revised by 
e author. 
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all their obligations, and yielding to a sense of duty, have made an assignment 
of the assets of this institution to Chas. Stetson, John C. Wright, Samuel 
Fosdick, Samuel Broadwell, Abraham Taylor, George Crawford and Clement 


Dietrich. S. P. Bishop, Ass’t Cashier” 


All of the men named as assignees were on the board of 
trustees. The supreme court was notified of the act of assignment 
and the corporation was dissolved.*° 


Some light on the manipulations of the office in New York may 
be gathered out of the case of the Merchant’s Bank of Cleveland vs. 
the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company. The action was to 
recover $157,852.64. It was alleged the company had bills and notes 
for this amount in New York in August 1857 which were to be held 
for collection for the bank, and that without authority the company 
pledged and hypothecated them for its own use, thus placing them 
out of the power of the bank. The court agreed that “ a very wrong- 
ful and improper act may have been committed.”*! In the case of 
Dennistown, Wood & Co. vs. Merchant’s Bank of Cleveland, the de- 
fendant, being sued as endorser, claimed the notes were fraudulently 
put in circulation by the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company.” 


For almost a year following the failure no record was found of 
any activity on the part of the self-appointed assignees toward 
liquidating the assets of the company. By the time of the anniversary 
of the failure the inactivity of the assignees was openly commented 
upon, and by the 31st of August it was admitted to the creditors: 

The assignees may never be able to ascertain the exact truth connected 
with the property covered by the assignment but as soon as these vexatious 
law suits are determined, and the assignees can convert the assets under their 
control, they will be able to close up the trust. 

The same report contained a detailed account of assets and 
liabilities at the New York and Cincinnati offices, it being specifically 
stated, however, that these were estimates. Their condensed statement 
showed a shortage of $1,200,000. 


2° Cincinnati Commercial, September 28, 1857. 

1860), —_— Report of the Attorney General for the Years 1858-9 (Columbus, 
& Cincinnati Superior Court Reports, I (1854-58), 469. 
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Condensed Statement 


Liabilities at Cincinnati 
Liabilities at New York 
Admitted $1,628,995.33 
Disputed 309,332.19 


$ 748,753.61 


1,938,327.52 
$2,687,081.13 


Total liabilities 


Offsets (to liabilities) at Cin. 141,983.99 
” at N.Y. 79,211.53 
Attachments at Cincinnati 137,897.38 


” at New York 591,281.50 
Covered liabilities 950,374.40 


$1,736,706.73 


Uncovered liabilities 


Assets at Cincinnati 701,412.63 
Assets at New York 778,050.40 


Total assets $1,479,463.03 
Less covered liabilitics 950,374.40 


Assets available for uncovered claims™ ................ $ 529,088.63 


The negligence of the assignees in liquidating the assets led 
to action on the part of those creditors who were deeply involved. 
On one day, October 18, 1858, charges against the assignees which 
were substantially the same, were made in two different courts by 
different creditors. In the United States Circuit Court, Southern 
District of Ohio, in the case of James C. C. Bell, Robert Grant, and 
James Martin Bell vs. The Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
charges were made: 


1. that the plaintiffs secured a judgment of $259,293.50 
against the company, but could find no goods on which to levy. 


2. that, besides the loss of capital stock amounting to 
$2,000,000, there was an additional loss of assets leaving an 
indebtedness of $1,250,000. 


3. that this great loss was caused by gross negligence and 
want of ordinary care on the part of the trustees, in that, 


33 American Railroad Journal, XXXI (1858), 594. 
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(a) they failed to make examinations of the company as 
required by law; 

(b) they made loans to railroads and individuals of large 
sums upon insufficient security, contrary to the by-laws of the 
company ; 

(c) they declared and paid dividends without proper 
examination of the company; 

(d) they failed to hold monthly meetings as required; 

(e) they allowed Edwin C. Ludlow, cashier at New York, 
“to borrow money for use of said company, unlimited as to 
amount, and at such rates of interest, time and other conditions 
as he might determine, to pledge notes, bills and stocks and 
other choses of company as collateral,” without supervision of 
the trustees, and that by these transactions, large losses were 
sustained, the amount of which the plaintiffs could not ascertain 
accurately, but were informed by the assignees to be $3,000,000; 

(f) they failed to check Ludlow from his disastrous 
course; 

(g) after the failure, they proceeded to pay certain cred- 
itors in full and thus disposed of about $1,000,000 in assets; 

(h) they made a partial distribution of assets with total 
ignorance of the true conditions of the company; 

(i) it was commonly believed the company would not 
meet its liabilities, and the market value of claims against it 
went below their true value; the trustees bought and applied 
them to their individual debts to the company at par; 

(j) the trustees, as assignees, refused to allow exami- 
nations of the books and rendered no accounting to creditors; 

(k) the trustees gave Ludlow a release from all liability 
to the company, fearing he would expose their complicity.** 


A week later the assignees filed affidavits in the same court, 
denying the charges in general.** Charles Stetson, who seems to 
have been the guiding spirit in the preparation of the affidavit, said 


% Cincinnati Daily Gazette, October 25, 1858, and subsequent issues. 
% Thid., October 25, 1858. 
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that he was in New York three months after the failure investigating 
it when named an assignee, and would not have accepted the assign- 
ment; that he acted in good faith; and that there was no fraud on 
the part of the trustees. However, he admitted buying claims at a 
discount and applying them to his debts to the company. He denied 
that Ludlow knowingly was permitted to act as it was charged he 
did, saying that Ludlow’s actions were not disclosed to the trustees 
but were concealed from them. Furthermore, Stetson asserted that 
Ludlow’s duties were defined in written instructions and that he 
knew nothing of their violations until a short time previous to the 
failure. A short time before suspension two trustees examined the 
New York office and found nothing wrong. It was denied that 
preference was given to creditors, but admitted that certain banks 
were paid in the belief that all its debts could be paid. Examination 
of the books was not permitted without the authority of the court. 
The assignees could not render a satisfactory accounting until the 
affairs in New York were settled. The trustees, under the impres- 
sion the company was solvent, proceeded to make settlements on 
terms they believed advantageous. S. J. Broadwell, a trustee, ad- 
mitted settling with Ludlow, after satisfying himself that all that 
could be had from the latter could not be procurable otherwise. 

From the charges and answers outlined above it seems that the 
trustees were really guilty of mismanagement, especially in their 
governing of the New York office. 

The second of the two suits against the assignees was that of 
Spinning and Brown vs. The Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Co., 
et al., which was brought up in the superior court of Cincinnati on 
the same day as the case just discussed.*® Charges not included in 
the first case were: 


1. that the trustees paid in full a debt to Hamilton County for 
which they were responsible as endorsers; 


2. that after the trustees disposed of the larger part of the 
assets, they made an assignment of what remained to themselves 
fer the benefit of creditors. 


%6 Cincinnati Superior Court Reports, II (1858-60), 336. 
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The Cincinnati court appointed Richard Mathers, the local 
sheriff, as receiver. J. P. Kilbreth, appointed by the United States 
court, demanded the assets of Mathers who was the first to secure 
them. Each of the receivers caused the other to be held in contempt 
and thus there was begun a conflict of courts. The delay caused 
by this controversy was irritating to the creditors, fifty of whom 
held a meeting in Cincinnati on Wednesday, November 10, 1858, 
from which lawyers were excluded.** It was agreed to support 
Kilbreth as receiver and the United States court was preferred as 
the court having jurisdiction because 


l. it served the interests of the creditors better; 
2. a preponderance of the claims were in this court; 
3. the war of courts was obstructing justice; 


4. some of the trustees, to cover up their deeds, had taken a 
part in complicating the proceedings of liquidation. 

Copies of these resolutions were sent to both courts. The 
matter was settled in the probate court of Cincinnati when J. P. 
Kilbreth and Charles Reemelin were appointed joint trustees 
January 25, 1859. Both of these men were prominent locally. 
Kilbreth was a director of the Ohio Live Stock Insurance Company, 
and Charles Reemelin was prominent in the Ohio legislature. 
Reemelin asked to be relieved of his trusteeship and was released 
November 25, 1859.** 

While Sheriff Mathers held the assets as receiver, he proposed 
a schedule of the assets in his possession. The schedule is interest- 
ing, for it offers an opportunity to learn, roughly, the extent to 
which the depreciation of railroad investments affected the financial 
standing of the company. Rearranged according to railroads, the 
schedule is this: 


20 Income Bonds, Cleveland & Pittsburgh R. R. ........ $ 20,000 


Dividend Bonds, Cleveland & Pittsburgh R. R.......... 20,000 
38 Bonds (3rd mortgage), Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh R. R. 17,500 


200 Bonds (4th mortgage) Cleveland & 


Pittsburgh R. R. 200,000 


87 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, November 11, 1858; Bankers Magazine, XIII (1858), 
88 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, February 10, 1860. 
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171 Coupons, Cleveland & Pittsburgh R. R.................. 5,985 $ 263,485 


153 Bonds (3rd mortgage) Marietta & Cincinnati... 153,000 


66 Income Bonds, Marietta & Cincinnati ................. 66,000 219,000 


100 Bonds, Cin. Hamilton & Dayton 100,000 
2 Shares 200 100,200 


f 192 Bonds, Hillsborough & Cincinnati 192,000 
10 “ Great Western 10,000 
100 “ Norwich & Worcester 10,000 
2 “ Indianapolis & Cincinnati 2,000 
9 “ Qhio & Mississippi (construction bonds) ................ 8,000 
12 “ Hempfield 6,000 
10 “ Toledo & Illinois 5,000 
8 “ Florida Freeland 8,000 
15 “ Fort Wayne & Southern 15,000. 
31 “ Tiffin & Fort Wayne 31,000 
51 “ Junction R. R. (with guarantee) 51,000 
30 “ Henderson & Nashville 30,000 
200 Shares Cin., Cleveland & Delhi Park 10,000 
14 Shares Madison, Peru & Indianapolis 700 


771 Shares Madison River & Lake Erie 


Total Railroad Securities 


Individual notes, good, bad and doubtful 318,431.05 
Cash 14,000.00 
3 Bonds, Knox Co., Ohio 300. 

3  “ Decatur Co., Indiana 3,000. 

1 “  Traveston Coal Company 1,000. 
67 “ Knox Co., Ohio 6,700. 
13 “ Jeffersonville, Indiana 13,000. 
3 “ City of Cincinnati 3,000. 
4 “ City of Covington 4,000. 
9 “ Township of Dayton 4,500. 

1 “ Lafayette Co., Ky. 1,000. 
5 “ Boyle Co., Ky. 5,000. 

2 “ Clark Co., Ohio 2,000. 
60 Shares Vincennes Branch, State Bank of Indiana ................ 3,000. 

Assets other than Railroad Securities $ 378,931.05 
Total assets listed at face value $1,378,866.05” 


% Ibid., November 1, 1858. 
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Comments on the schedule found in the source from which it 
was taken were to the following effect: (1) some notes were dated 
to 1848; (2) other notes were renewed several times; (3) some 
notes were protested and kept on hand; (4) the city and county 
bonds were good; (5) many of the railroad securities were worth- 
less. City and county bonds amounted to only $60,000, while 
railroad securities totaled $1,000,000. There was over $300,000 
in notes ranging from good to bad in value. 


A few facts, gathered from meager sources,*® concerning the 
railroads listed may be of some interest. Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
Railroad shares were quoted as follows: par, 50 dollars; July 21, 
1857, 3914; August 25, 1857, 20; September 25, 1857, 15; 
November 3, 1858, 9. For first mortgage bonds of the same road, 93 
dollars was asked on September 25, 1857, but this fell to 50 by 
November 3, 1858. No quotations were found for the third and 
fourth mortgages. A meeting of creditors of the Marietta and 
Cincinnati Railroad was held January 8, 1858, because the road 
could not pay interest due, its notes were being protested, and its 
laborers were going unpaid. Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton 
Railroad shares held steady at about 65 dollars during the autumn 
of 1857, but were only 45 on November 3, 1858. In the same 
period its first mortgage bonds fell from 90 to 70. On August 19, 
1857, Hillsborough and Cincinnati Railroad shares sold at 17 
dollars and the first mortgage bonds at 52. The Great Western 
was sold on October 16, 1857, to a Mr. Correau for $1,100 with 
liabilities of over $5,000,000. Indianapolis and Cincinnati Rail- 
road bonds were quoted at 78 on August 25, 1857, and at 75 on 
November 3, 1858. Ohio and Mississippi Railroad construction 
bonds were 52 in August 1857, and in the same month its shares 
ranged from 10 to 12. The road was undergoing financial difh- 
culties because of a recent expansion. The Hempfield Railroad, 
partially completed and isolated, had been in the hands of bond- 
holders since April 1857, and its bonds were converted to preferred 
stock. Florida Freeland bonds were 77 in November 1858. Some 
time in January 1857 the directors of the Henderson and Nashville 


40 American Railroad Journal, XXX (1857), XXXI (1858); Henry V. Poor, 
History of the Railroads and Canals of the United States (2 vols., New York, 1860), I. 
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announced that their London agent had misappropriated $600,000 
in bonds. Subsequently, counties through which the road ran 
refused credits for improvements. Late in August 1857 Madison 
River and Lake Erie Railroad shares were 15. 


When Kilbreth and Reemelin were appointed trustees of the 
company by the probate court of Cincinnati, they were ordered to 
“file an inventory of all assets of said company, with a schedule 
of the creditors, and to convert all said assets into money without 
any unnecessary delay, and divide same equally among creditors.”** 
In accordance with these instructions Kilbreth, who remained as 
sole trustee, prepared a report showing the claims by and against 
the defunct company. His report showed that only $361,525.63 
was settled by the debtors of the company and that most of this 
never reached him because of the great amount of it applied to 
attachments and counterclaims. Claims unsecured by attachments 
or other means received a ten per cent dividend. LKilbreth’s 
accounting of the current affairs of the company, dated February 6, 
1860, was as follows: 


Accounts against all parties gathered out of N. Y. books............... $2,970,956.17 


Accounts and notes against sundry parties on the Cin. books ........ 596,727.62 
List of stocks, bonds, etc., amounting nominally to -...................... 1,090,126.00 
List of bonds & other real estate, taxable value being................. 55,620.00 
List of claims in judgment, most of them of long standing 

and small value 69,133.65 


Assets, the greater portion uncertain & nominal 


$4,782,563.44 
Creditors whose claims had been allowed by Kilbreth and Reemelin 
up to November 25, 1859, were: 

Depositors in the bank department 


Fully adjusted $208,222.66 
Not denied, but not fully adjusted... 51,048.10 


; $ 259,270.76 
Checks of Cincinnati office in New York 38,273.50 
Checks of N. Y. office on Amer. Exchange Bank 

Adjusted 4,955.85 
Not adjusted, but not denied ......................-.-. 78,157.88 


83,113.73 
“ Bankers Magazine, XIV (1859), 281. 
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Certificates of deposit in banking dept. 
Adjusted 20,231.21 
Not adjusted, but not denied 4,515.23 


24,746.44 
Certificates issued by former assignees 133,622.37 
Bankers, banks, railroad and other accounts 
principally from the N. Y. Office 
Adjusted 399,218.91 
Not yet reduced to adjustment, but will 
most probably have to be adjusted...... 835,516.55 


1,234,735.46 

Other claims adjusted 13,346.82 
20 year certificates, $38,000 of them not 

yet presented 62,598.64 

Certificates, trust dept., $51,652.26 not yet presented. 226,239.58 


$2,075,947.30° 


Judging from this report Ludlow’s unauthorized loans amounted 
to almost $3,000,000. The total of stocks and bonds agrees sub- 
stantially with the amount found by Sheriff Mathers, after deducting 
the notes and cash. It should be noted the assignees managed to 
issue about $130,000 in certificates during their period of control. 
From January 25 to November 25, 1859, the trustees collected 
$163,547.73 and disbursed $127,924.97, of which $86,128.72 went 
to unsecured creditors. 

Beyond this point nothing of importance was found, the sub- 
sequent events being mostly petty in nature and having little signifi- 
cance in the story of the failure.** 

The failure of the company cannot be laid to any one particular 
cause. The company’s investments were not as profitable as had 
been expected and heavy losses were sustained. Without much 
doubt the heavy taxation imposed by the state weakened the com- 
pany’s financial position. Finally, the speculative manipulations 
of Ludlow, the New York cashier, were sufficient to cause a collapse 
ase _ of Representatives, 36 cong., 1 sess., Executive Documents, VIII, 


General for the Years 1862 and 1863,” in 56th Ohio Gen Assembly, 1 sess.. 
Executive Documents, pt. 1, 410-411. 
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at the slightest depression in business. The fact that Ludlow’s activ- 
ities proceeded to such extent without the notice of the trustees is 
indicative of carelessness or complicity on their part; in either 
case it was fundamentally bad management. Although many of 
the railroad investments were depreciated before the failure, by far 
the greater part of the depreciation occurred after the company 
closed its doors to business. It must be concluded that poor rail- 
road investments were the least cause of the failure and that, had 


not the other causes been operating, the company might have 
weathered the panic of 1857. 


From the condensed report of the assignees and the charges of 
Bell and Grant, it appears that the failure amounted to a sum of 
from 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 dollars. This includes a capital loss 
of 2,000,000 dollars. A very crude approximation from Kilbreth’s 
report would set the failure at the same amount. 


ox 


DOWN THE RHINE TO THE OHIO 


The Travel Diary of Christoph Jacob Munk 
April 21—August 17, 1832 


by Aucust C. Maur 


Professor of German, Ohio State University 


The diary* published in the following pages in the original 
German, with an English translation, merits attention for two prin- 
cipal reasons: (1) it gives a complete, almost day-by-day account 
of its writer’s emigration with his family from Germany to Ohio; 
and (2) it covers their entire journey, that is, not only the ocean 
voyage and their trek by wagon to their new home in this country, 
but also their lengthy trip by river barge on German inland water- 
ways to their port of embarkation, Amsterdam, Holland. 

This travel record is contained in a notebook, size 414 x 634 
inches, and 5% of an inch thick. Obviously it had not been bought 
for the purpose, but seems to have served previously as the order 
book of a bookseller. Many of its pages are headed by names 
entered in ink of men in various German cities, some of them names 
of book dealers’ firms (for instance, Mohr and also Jaeger, in 
Frankfurt am Main), and underneath titles of books and pamphlets 
of a diversified nature. The first pages, about ten, were torn or 
cut out; on the present first page somebody failed three times, and 
succeeded the fourth time, in writing in ink the word Baltimore 
in its correct spelling. It is clearly the same hand that wrote on 
top of the page “Herr Brede in Offenbach”—apparently that of 


* The editor is greatly indebted to Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Munk, 1322 Oak Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, for their permission to publish in these pages the original notebook 
and diary left by their ancestor Christoph Jacob Munk. This manuscript volume has 
ag Ee gy to the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society by Mr. and 


Thanks are due also to Mr. J. E. Heacock, 1493 Larchmont Avenue, Lakewood 
Ohio, grandson of Christoph Ja Munk, who furnished the genealogical material 
concerning the first two generations of his grandfather’s family in this country; to 
Professors John W. Price (Zoology), Edgar N. Transeau (Botany), Guy H. ith 
(Geography), and Eugene Van Cleef (Geography), all of the Ohio State University, 
who gave assistance in their special fields; and to J. Richard Lawwill, landscape 
architect of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, who drew the maps 
that illustrate this article. 
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the bookdealer who discussed with the prospective emigrant the 
itinerary of the voyage and gave him the old order book to keep 
as a notebook. On the following page there starts the diary, written 
in German script with pencil. In places it is so hard to decipher 
because of the faded and worn-off graphite that it had to be read 
with a magnifying glass from the grooves the pencil had left in the 
paper. From page two on there are 38 pages of continuous diary 
entries, occasionally reinforced at a later date with ink. Toward 
the end of the notebook there appears a second set of travel notes, 
apparently written at a later date in the peace of the new homestead. 
They are reproduced in an appendix. The leaves of the notebook 
between the diary proper and the travel notes are filled with various 
items, mainly pertaining to current farm and household business, 
but interspersed with a few notes of a personal character. They add 
a number of detailed features to the picture of the man who wrote 
the diary and the travel notes. They show him as an industrious 
and thrifty German farmer and householder, equally conscientious 
as a creditor and a debtor, and as a ready helper to his neighbors. 
Other such detached items are recipes for the making of beverages 
and household medicines for man and beast; others are hymns and 
prayers; and finally, there are a few of those semi-Christian pow- 
wow spells for the stopping of blood and the curing of various ail- 
ments, such as were, and still are, current among the farming popu- 
lations of practically all countries. The group believes in them, 
and the individual, no matter how truly and deeply religious, applies 
them without conscientious scruples. For the purpose of editing 
the diary these sporadic entries furnished occasional clues to family 
relations of persons mentioned in the diary which otherwise would 
have remained obscure. 

The man who undertook this journey and left us the diary 
was Christoph Jacob Munk. According to his traveling passport 
he was by trade a vintner far from destitute, for he carried on his 
person the sum of 1,500 thalers; in 1832, the year of his departure 
from home, he was a man of 38 years; was accompanied by his 
wife, Regina, eight years younger than her husband; and by his four 
children: Christoph Adam, eight years old; Barbara, seven; Jacob, 
five; and the baby, Christiana, nine months. From the personal 
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description in the passsport he must have been a handsome fellow, 
a little over 5 feet, 8 inches tall, well proportioned and straight- 
legged, with a healthy brunette complexion, a good set of teeth, 
and a thin-cheeked face. 


His character is clearly revealed in his diary. He was in the 
habit of making his own decisions and carrying them out. To have 
taken this chance, no doubt well considered, of burning his bridges 
behind him and setting out for new horizons with his wife and little 
children bears witness to that. Toward the end of his travel notes 
he writes these words: “Only people who combine a strong character 
and courage with a childlike submission to the will of God, and who 
trust him confidently in all dangers, may venture it [the journey] 
with the help of God.” These lines are a self-portrait sketch of the 
man who wrote them. It appears from several entries in the diary 
that occasionally he had to enforce his decisions over the head of 
his wife who clearly was not in favor of the family’s emigration. 
Even before the departure from Untertiirkheim, where they had 
embarked on the river barge, she made a scene and wanted to go 
back home. Every once in a while during the trip she appears to 
have nagged him about the hardships imposed upon herself and 
the children. 


What were the reasons for the family’s emigration? The 
diary never so much as hints at them. Only secondarily, if at all, 
can there have been an economic motive. Christoph Jacob Munk 
was definitely well-to-do. Had they been poor his wife certainly 
would not have been so strongly opposed to the venture as she was. 
Hence, Munk’s reasons must have sprung from a different kind of 
discontent, from one that was specifically masculine and, therefore, 
of little if any import from a woman’s point of view. 


Considering the general situation of Germany and that of 
Munk’s home country, Wiirttemberg, in particular, it is safe to 
assume that Munk’s decision to emigrate was prompted by his 
disgust with the political conditions of Wiirttemberg. During the 
Napoleonic era the ruler of this South German state had thrown 
in his lot with the French emperor. Wiirttemberg contingents, led 
by their own officers, had fought in most of Napoleon’s campaigns 
as units of the imperial armies, and the former duke had been 
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rewarded for his services with a kingly crown. Not even after the 
Corsican’s defeat and subsequent liquidation did the king of 
Wiirttemberg, in agreement with the other princely satellites of 
Napoleon, renounce his malodorous promotion in rank. On the 
contrary he sought to strengthen his absolute power by wallowing, 
with his cabinet, in the quagmire of Metternich’s reactionary 
politics. Since very much the same thing happened in all German 
states, the young men who had been promised well-deserved civil 
liberties for their part in the Wars of Liberation were embittered 
when their princes not only broke these promises but brutally 
suppressed any attempts at democratic reforms. Local rebellions 
flared up but came to nought; the ringleaders, if not jailed, fled 
abroad, most of them never to return. In the early 1830’s and 
again in 1848 the bitter frustration that followed the two nation- 
wide attempts at winning democratic liberty drove thousands of 
Germans out of their country and gave the United States some of its 
best citizens. 


It is hardly doubtful that the group of eighty men, women, 
and children in which the Munk family traveled across the Atlantic 
left their homeland because they saw no chance for themselves and 
their children to live their lives as free citizens of a democratic 
state. How, then, is it to be explained that Munk, in his diary, gives 
no indication whatsoever of his motives, political or otherwise, for 
emigrating ? 

The last words of the diary read (in translation): “I wrote 
this to my people at home, on December the 15th, 1832.” Hence, 
the diary, from the very outset, may have been kept for this particu- 
lar purpose; and with this purpose in mind, what would have been 
the use of writing about things these people at home knew only 
too well, at the risk, moreover, of having the letter read by the 
censor and thus getting them into trouble? 


There may have been another reason why Munk withheld the 
motives for his emigration: The diary shows throughout that he 
professed that positive and emotional kind of Christianity known 
as Pietism which, since the Wars of Liberation, had been revived 
and become widespread in German Protestant circles as a form 
of active objection to the irreligious rationalism of the period of 
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Enlightenment. In Wiirttemberg it had been, and still is, especially 
popular. Although the Pietists had been tending toward the form- 
ing of conventicles, they lacked the organized unity of the Moravian 
Brothers (Herrnhuter-Gemeine) with whom, otherwise, they shared 
their emotionalism as well as their uncompromising adherence to 
the evangelical teachings of Christ. Here may be sought the key 
to the question why Munk never mentioned in his diary his reasons 
for emigrating: Christ had taught to “render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s”; Munk, therefore, may have regarded it 
as sinful to murmur against the divinely established authority of 
worldly government and its laws, and, by doing so in a letter to 
foment rebellion, “So long as I live in a country, I am bound to 
obey. If, for some reason, I find it impossible to do so any longer, 
it is better to leave than to obey grudgingly with a rebellious 
mind”—such may have been Munk’s argument for both his emi- 
gration and his withholding of the reasons from the diary. 


Yet there occurs in Munk’s travel notes one term which makes 
it clear that the motive for his emigration had sprung from political 
idealism: he calls America “das Land meiner Sehnsucht.” The 
German language has several words expressing wishfulness: 
“Begierde” (craving), “Verlangen” (desire), “Wunsch” (wish), 
“Hunger” (hunger), “Durst” (thirst), etc.; but when a German 
says “Sehnsucht” he means a longing that pervades the inmost 
recesses of his soul; here, no doubt, a longing for civil liberty 
denied him at home. 


It would be utterly unfair to call Christoph Jacob Munk’s 
religious attitude an affectation. Like countless other mystics in 
times past and at present he was striving forever to be close to God 
in prayer, meditation, praise, and thanksgiving. In this awareness 
of being constantly in the Divine Presence he was aided by devo- 
tional books that offered for each day of the calendar a scriptural 
passage, a meditation thereon, and an appropriate hymn. Two of 
such are mentioned by Munk in his diary as his spiritual diet: 
Hiller’s Liederkéstlein (see note 33) and Loskiel’s Etwas fiirs Herz 
(see note 36). The author of the former may have been a 
Moravian; the author of the latter was prominent in the Moravian 
Church both in Europe and later in America. The Pietist (if not 
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Moravian) coloring of Munk’s Christianity is unmistakable, not 
only from the stream of prayer that runs through the pages of 
his diary but especially from his choice of words in these prayers. 
There is, for example, his frequent use of “Abba,” an Aramaic word 
used by Jesus himself when, in his extreme distress, he invokes the 
Father in the garden of Gethsemane (see note 3). Or take the word 
“Augenleitung” (see note 4) which can be directly traced to Hiller’s 
book mentioned above. Or, when he implores God to give his wife 
“ein neues Herz.” Each of these instances alone would prove Munk 
a Pietist. 

The Sunday services on board the Geo. Nolgen (see note 23), 
possibly conducted by Munk himself, with the reading of a sermon 
and meditations, and with the singing of hymns, indicate that there 
were other Pietists among the crowd of eighty passengers. The 
drunken carousals, however, at Mainz, the refusal to attend the 
Sunday service, the open hostility of Seybold, and, finally, the 
crude selfishness of the latter and of Merz show clearly that there 
were also quite a number of very un-Christian people on board. It 
is even likely that these were in the majority. 


The passport of the Munk family, issued by the royal govern- 
ment of Wiirttemberg on April 12, 1832, at Stuttgart, the capital, 
provides for traveling through “the grand duchies of Baden and 
Hesse-Darmstadt and the kingdom of the Netherlands, to North 
America with the purpose of emigrating.” The passport is visaed 
on the reverse only by the Dutch ambassador to the crown of 
Wiirttemberg; that indicates that Holland was the only sovereign 
state which at the time required such visa for transient travelers 
by boat on the River Rhine to a Dutch seaport. Moreover, the 
magistrates of the river harbors of Mannheim (Baden), Koblenz, 
and Emmerich (Prussia) attested to the satisfactory health condition 
of their cities in compliance with another regulation of the Dutch 
authorities. Two of these harbors were in the Rheinprovinz of 
Prussia; yet, this state, which borders a greater stretch of the 
Rhine than either Hesse-Darmstadt or Baden, is not even mentioned 
among the sovereign states through which the travelers had to pass. 
Two years before there also would have been a customs inspection 
at Mannheim, by Baden; at Mainz, by Hesse-Darmstadt; and at 
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Koblenz, by Prussia. Since 1831, however, travel on the Rhine was 
customs free. It was the long-awaited result of negotiations between 
the Rhine states that had been dragging along since the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815. Yet it was not until 1868 that the last customs 
barriers were let down, at least between the German states. The 
Netherlands government had made certain reservations in the agree- 
ment of 1831, a very few of which were upheld even in 1868. This 
explains why the travelers had to undergo the customs inspection 
at Lobith, the Dutch border town, although nothing is said about 
a payment of duties. The United States at that time required 
neither a passport nor an immigration permit, but only a health 
inspection by a quarantine oflicer. 


The very fact that no one had died during the ocean voyage 
nor that anybody was found diseased by the inspecting doctor upon 
the ship’s arrival in the port of Baltimore indicates that the sani- 
tary conditions on board the Geo. Nolgen cannot have been too bad. 
Munk’s remarks about deficient cooking facilities, the evil odor 
and taste of the monotonous fare, and the putrid drinking water 
must be taken with a grain of salt. As late as the 1870’s the pas- 
sengers on transoceanic vessels had to bring their own victuals and 
prepare their own meals. Munk’s comments on the digestive 
disturbances common among passengers at the beginning of an 
ocean voyage apply even to the present day. Apparently they have 
little if anything to do with the condition of the fare on shipboard, 
but rather with the fear and nervous tension that beset the inex- 
perienced ocean traveler upon his first encounter with the unfamiliar 
antics of waves and wind. Naturally these Swabian landlubbers 
who had never even seen the sea called it a storm whenever the 
wind blew. The fact is that they must have had a comparatively 
smooth passage since Munk reported only once “that the waves 
struck the deck.” 

Freshly arrived in the port of Baltimore, the immigrants were 
met by German fellow countrymen who obviously made it their pri- 
mary business to lend the greenhorns from the Old Country a help- 
ing hand in the pursuit of their inland travel. There also existed at 
the time an organized and well-scheduled passenger and mail service 
on the main highways leading west through Pennsylvania into Ohio 
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and beyond. It seems, however, that the transportation of entire 
families of immigrants with their household furnishings was handled 
more economically and efficiently by private contractors—wagoners, 
as they were currently called. For a lump sum based on the total 
weight to be carried they took the immigrants and their belongings 
all the way to a certain point of destination; in the Munks’ case 
it was Wheeling, West Virginia. If upon arrival they wished to 
travel farther a new contract had to be made with the wagoner. 
When they reached Wheeling the Munk family decided to go on to 
Columbiana, Ohio. The rate of transportation beyond Wheeling, 
however, was very much higher than it had been, even with the same 
wagoner, from Baltimore to Wheeling. The reason probably was 
the increased risk incurred on the abominable roads both along the 
east bank of the Ohio River and from Steubenville north to 
Columbiana by way of Wellsville and Lisbon. 


It is noteworthy that on their 25-day journey by river barge 
down the Neckar and Rhine to Holland they covered 485 miles, that 
is, 133 miles in excess of the 352 miles of their 26-day overland 
journey by wagon from Baltimore to Columbiana. Between their 
travel on the two continents there lay the 61-day sea voyage of about 
4,660 statute miles from Muiden, in Holland, to the port of Balti- 
more, Maryland. Muiden, which is on the Zuider Zee, served at 
the time as the harbor for Amsterdam, which was named in the pass- 
port of the Munk family as their port of embarkation. Not until 
the Noord Zee Kanaal was built (1865-76) did Amsterdam have a 
direct westward outlet to the North Sea. All ocean-going vessels, 
therefore, bound for or leaving Amsterdam had to sail around the 
north point of Noord Holland, marked by the town of De Helder. 

Christoph Jacob Munk’s entries in his diary primarily reflect 
his concern with the safety and welfare of himself and his family, 
as well as that of the emigrant party as a whole. Although he never 
fails to pray for protection or to give praise and thanks for help 
received, yet quite frequently he appears a little cranky about the 
inconveniences of the lengthy trek with his wife and little children. 
It seems, however, that the four little Munks must have behaved 
quite well during the entire trip for the only complaint he has 
against them is that “the children . . . grow entirely unmanageable.” 
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In his later notes he traces it “to the contact with other children” 
on shipboard, and adds, “they have torn more clothes than at 
home.” It is obvious that some of the entries were made under 
temporary spells of depression. On the other hand, what he writes 
about some of his less balanced fellow passengers’ conduct clearly 
points to considerable self-control and patience on his part. 


Observations of plant and animal life on land and sea occasion- 
ally appear in the diary. It is pardonable that he mistakes por- 
poises for fishes and claims to have heard rattlesnakes in the trees 
along the road across the Allegheny Mountains. He compares 
whales to “tree trunks traveling along the water” and to “oak-logs 
that sprayed water from their noses up into the air.” His descrip- 
tion of the Gulf Stream is not bad; his observation that its “water 
was quite thick with something like seeds” reveals a discriminating 
eye for what is typical. All of it was new and amazing to him. 
He described what he saw, although he knew little about natural 
science. But whenever he judges as a tiller of the land, who for 
his harvests depends on soil and climate, he hits the nail on the 
head. From the oats, still green, and the linden trees, still in bloom, 


on the third of August, he tells that the climate of that region, the 
Allegheny Mountains, is no improvement over that of the Swabian 
mountains near his home town. It was this practical knowledge 
that stood him in good stead in the choice of his new homestead in 


Ohio. 


The language of the diary shows no distinct characteristics of 
the dialect of the Swabian Neckarkreis (Neckar District) where 
Munk was born and spent 38 years of his life. He uses the standard 
German of his day, colored by commonly Swabian dialect usage, as 
for instance, when he writes, “das ich nimmer laufen konnte” for 
“dass ich nicht mehr gehen konnte” (“that I could no longer 
walk”); or “Most” for “Apfelwein” (cider); or “der Jakoble” 
for “das Jakébchen”; or “Bauch Gramen” for “Bauchgrimmen” 
(stomach ache); or “das thut wie ein Kinderklapperle” for “das 
klingt wie eine Kinderrassel [or -klapper]” (“that sounds like a 
baby’s rattle”) ; or “mit der Doritzlen” for “mit [dem] Dortchen” 
(“with Dolly”). 
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In general Munk writes the way he must have spoken when 
discussing matters of import with other men of a similar mental- 
ity, that is, primarily, fellow Pietists. No doubt he was well read 
in the literature of Pietism whose specific coloring determined his 
idiomatic usage throughout. He has an ample vocabulary for 
matters of human behavior in general and of religion in particular. 
Within this area his spelling is consistent and essentially correct. 
Beyond it he spells phonetically. It is then that the dialect comes 
to the fore. In matters of geography, plant and animal life, etc., 
he shows his lack of literary contacts with these areas, although 
one would do him injustice in calling him entirely untutored. His 
definition of the Gulf Stream, for instance, is basically correct; his 
description of its appearance, excellent. He writes “Heufisch” for 
“Haifisch” (shark) and “Seemehfen” for “Seemédven” (sea gulls) 
because neither the thing nor the term was familiar to him; here 
we have plain dialect spellings. His spelling, Heufisch, as well as 
Mayen, for the Dutch place-name Muiden, can be explained 
from Swabian phonology in which ei (ey, ai, ay) and eu represent 
the same sound, oy. In the local Holland dialect, Muiden is pro- 
nounced moye, with the d and final n not sounded. Most of his 
spellings of American place-names are likewise phonetical: 
“Philadelfia” and “Philadelpfiea” for Philadelphia; “Wiel- 
ing” and “Wiehling” for Wheeling; “Gettesburg” and 
“Schimmbersburg” for Gettysburg and Chambersburg; “Mikorles- 
thon and “Bethford” for McConnells Town (McConnellsburg) and 
Bedford; “Allhegahn,” “Sommersett,” “Mangplassing,” and 
“Rabsthon” for Alleghany, Somerset, Mount Pleasant, and Robs- 
town (West Newton); “Glasswill,” “Pensylphanien,” “Columbi- 
anna” or “Columbi,” “Welsburg,” “Stubenwill,” and “Welswill” 
for Claysville, Pennsylvania, Columbiana, Wellsburg, Steubenville, 
and Wellsville; and “Neulissabon” for New Lisbon (Lisbon). 


It is surprising to find a dialect spelling for the name of his 
native country of Wiirttemberg, which he spells “Worteberg,” while 
all the other names of German places are spelled correctly. 


The irresistible influence of the new American environment is 
noticeable in the sporadic entries in the notebook which have to do 
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with household and farm business. There occur a number of English 
words that were used even in German-speaking communities as 
universally current terms, especially in buying and selling. Munk, as 
well as his neighbors, adapted them to their German phonology, as 
follows: “Buschel” (bushel), “Barrel” (barrel), “Peint” (pint), 
“Dispepse” (dyspepsy), “Galone” (gallon), “Sent” (cent), 
“gesetelt” (settled), “Glattbord” (clapboard), “Jart” (yard), etc. 

How the language of the younger generation definitely changed 
to English is illustrated by an entry made by one of the children, 
Annie (Anna Elizabeth, third child of the second marriage, born in 
1846), probably between 1855 and 1860; it is in English, written in 
ink in a fluent feminine hand, and reads as follows: “This book 
belongs to Jacob Moonk and [?] Annie Moonk.” Here she spelled 
her family name in such a way as to assure its traditional German 
pronunciation. In no other instance does this spelling of the name 
occur; nor has its German pronunciation survived. Today it is 
homophonous with “monk.” 


Shortly after his arrival in Columbiana, Christoph Jacob Munk 
bought a farm near Salem, Ohio, founded in 1801 by Quakers 
from Salem, New Jersey. About two or three years later the family 
moved to another farm about four miles southeast of what today is 
Alliance, Ohio. At the time there were four villages in that neigh- 
borhood, the oldest of which was another Quaker settlement, of 1805. 
In 1854 they were united under the name of Alliance. Here his 
wife Regina Schultes Munk bore him two more children: a son, 
George (April 23, 1834), and a daughter, Pauline Wilmina (Febru- 
ary 27, 1840). Regina Munk was the sister of Jacob Schultes (one 
of the “two Jacobs” of the diary). In one of the casual entries in 
the notebook Munk writes: “Mein Schwager Jakob Schultes ist 
gestorben d: 20 Octb: 1833.” (“My brother-in-law, Jacob Schultes, 
died October 20, 1833.”) Regina Schultes Munk did not long sur- 
vive her youngest child; she died some time in 1841, probably ex- 
hausted from the accumulative strain of childbirth, child care, 
household duties, and farm chores, after she had made three homes 
for her husband and family, two of which after a few years she 
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saw broken up again. Poor soul, her main trouble may have been 
a broken heart! How many of her kind may be resting in our 
American soil! 

On August 17, 1842, Christoph Jacob Munk took for his second 
wife Marie Rosenberger, who was born in 1812 in Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania. With her he had seven more children: Sarah, 
born in 1843; Maria Anna, born in 1844; Anna Elizabeth, born in 
1846; Joseph, born in 1847; Ephraim, born in 1849; Edward, born 
in 1851; and William C., born in 1856. 

According to several entries in the notebook recording minor 
business transactions with two men of the name of Rosenberger 
(John and David), Marie Rosenberger, Munk’s second wife, must 
have been a relative of these two neighbors of his. Since Marie was 
born in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, in 1812, the Rosen- 
bergers apparently had not come to Ohio directly from Germany 
but had previously settled in Pennsylvania. 

Apart from these casual lights on the vital statistics of the 
Munk family, the entries of the notebook reveal a great deal about 
Christoph Jacob Munk as a householder and farmer. Most of what 
was left of the 1,500 thalers brought from home he may have 
invested in tillable acreage; hence the current expenses had to be 
met by way of barter in farm products or by labor done by himself 
and his sons as they grew up. The first to appear as a contributor 
of labor is Christoph (born, 1824); a little later there appears 
Jacob (born, 1827); and finally, George (American-born, 1834). 
They are mentioned as “helping in hay-making,” “helping at the 
threshing-machine,” “helping with the plowing,” or doing paid jobs 
for one of the neighbors, sometimes working off a small debt of 
their father’s when he had to borrow ready cash. There are also 
recorded sales to and purchases from the neighbors; the sales though 
almost from the beginning far exceeded the purchases in both 
frequency and volume. The products sold and bought are invariably 
named in German: “Welschkorn” (maize), “Roggen” (rye), 
“Weitzen” (wheat), “Gerste” (barley), “Heu” (hay), “Rindfleisch” 
(beef), “Kalbfleisch” (veal), “Schmalz” (lard), “Talg” (tallow), 
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“Mehl” (flour), “Grundbiern” (local South German for “Kar- 
toffeln,” potatoes), “Schandel” (Swabian dialect for “Schindel,” 
shingles). He also must have been quite successful with his orchard, 
for he records not only the sale of “Apfel” (apples) by the 
“Buschel” (bushel), but also of “Apfelbaume” (apple trees), to his 
neighbors. He also sold “Baksteine” (bricks), and “Tuch” (cloth) 
by the “Jart” (yard), although it is not sure whether these articles 
had been produced on the premises or previously bought. 


The notebook also informs us that at least temporarily he paid 
rent for his house (“Hausszins”), and that he did so a year in 
advance, in January 1841. He was a subscriber to the Cantoner 
Zeitung, which cost him 1214 cents a quarter, and to the Kirchen- 
Zeitung. 


Thus we can piece together from these casual entries quite a 
clear picture of a resourceful and thrifty farmer and businessman. 


Some time in the 1850’s Christoph Jacob Munk sold his 
farms—according to Mr. Heacock he had two—and bought another 
in or near Mount Union (one of the four towns later incorporated 
into Alliance), “for the purpose of being close to Mount Union 
College where most of the second set of children were educated.” 
A glance at the meager data presented above shows the results of 
their father’s family policy: the four sons of the second marriage 
(to whom he could give the kind of education which he 
obviously could not yet afford for the three sons of the first 
marriage) availed themselves of their opportunity, and they all be- 
came professional men. Moreover, they were financially successful. 
According to Mr. Heacock, Joseph Munk, M. D., in his earlier years 
had gone into partnership with his younger brothers, Edward and 
William, on a cattle ranch in Arizona. When Joseph died in 1927 
at the age of eighty, he was sole owner of the ranch and left it to an 
heir who still operates it. Joseph also made a reputation for himself 
as the author of a number of books on Arizona, published under 
the name of Joseph Amasa Munk; he was regarded as an authority 
on the history of Arizona. Both he and Edward lived and died at Los 
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Angeles. In 1908 Joseph donated to the Southwest Museum of that 
city the notable Munk Library of Arizoniana. 


Christoph Jacob Munk, who rooted and perpetuated his fine 
German stock in the good American earth, must have gratefully 
realized long before his death in 1870 that “his dear Father in 
Heaven” had heard the simple little prayer addressed to him at the 
very beginning of the family’s migration to “the land of his long- 
ing”: “Dear Abba, if it be Thy fatherly will, let my dim hopes be 
fulfilled, and let me not come to nought.” 
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CuristopH Jacop Munxs REISETAGEBUCH 
21. April—17. August 1832 


{April 21. Heumaden—Untertiirkheim: 3 miles.] Den 21 ten Aprill [.] 
Der erste Tag unserer Reise von Hauss war fiir mich ein triiber und dunkler 
Tag, den[n] schon in der ersten Stunde bekam ich eine starke Mahnung, 
indem ich in Untertiirkheim’ den Fuss tibertrat, dass ich nimmer laufen 
konnte, und regnete auch fast den ganzen Tag, der Abend und die Nacht 
gieng auch nicht ohne Sorgen ab. 

Den 22ten am Ostersonntag blieben wir im Schiff wo es sehr unruhig 
zugieng und man sich fast nicht fassen konnte, der Herr wolle sich doch in 
Gnaden unserer annehmen. f 

Den 23ten war es wie am vorigen Tag und den ganzen Tag kamen 
Auswanderer an, den 24ten das Namliche, den 25ten hiess es werden wir 
abreissen, wurde aber nichts. 

[April 26. Untertiirkheim—Hassmersheim: 46 miles.] Den 26ten am 
Donnerstag gieng es um Mittag nach 2 Uhr ab, und fuhren noch nach 
Hassmersheim® wo wir anlegten und tibernachteten. 

[April 27. Hassmersheim—Hirschhorn: 23 miles.] Den 27ten Morgens 
da mein Weib sich eben durchaus nicht schiken wollte, gab es Verdruss, 
und machte mir keine geringe Vorwiirfe und wollte wieder nach Hauss; 
lieber Aba,* schenke ihr doch ein neues Herz, dass dir vertraut, und in 
Gedullt sich in deinen Willen schikt, schenke auch mir lieber Vater Geduld 
und Glauben biss an mein Ende, und nimm und behalte doch mich mein 
Weib und meine Kinder unter deiner vaterlichen Augenleitung* und Schuz 
Amen. 

[April 28. Hirschhorn—Heidelberg: 14 miles.] Den 28ten fuhren wir 
von Hirschhorn’ ab und kamen zu Mittag in Heidelberg® an und iiber- 
nachteten am heutigen Tag hatten wir eine heiterere Aussicht von aussen; 
und auch etwas von innen. Der liebe Vater im Himmel will ja das glimmende 
Tocht nicht gar ausléschen. 

[April 29. Heidelberg—Mannheim—Worms: 43.3 miles.] Den 29ten 
fuhren wir von Mannheim’ um 2% Uhr ab Nachmittags, wir hatten heiteres 
Wetter es ist eine schéne Stadt, der Herr erquikte unsere Seele, indem ich 
durch Lesung des Worts Gottes erbaut wurde, lieber Aba,’ lass meine dunkle 
Ahndungen wenn es dein vaterlicher Wille ist in Erfiillung gehen, und lass 
mich nicht zu schanden werden. 

[April 30. Worms—Mainz: 34.2 miles.] D: 30ten fuhren wir von 
Worms’ biss Mainz” eine halbe Stunde vor dieser Stadt hatten wir widrigen 
Wind, dass wir ankern mussten, doch kamen wir nach 2 Uhr mit Gottes 
Hiilfe in dieser Stadt an wo wir iibernachteten, aber mit vieler Unruh, 
weil die Leute sich betrunken hatten und fluchten und tobten ach Herr 
hilf, ach Herr lass wohl gelingen. 
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Tue Travet Diary oF CuristopH Jacop Munk 
April 21—August 17, 1832 


[April 21. Heumaden—Untertiirkheim: 3 miles.] April 21. The first 
day of our journey from home was a cloudy and gloomy day for me, for 
even in the very first hour I received a strong warning, as at Untertiirkheim’ 
I sprained my ankle so badly that I could no longer walk; moreover, it 
rained almost the entire day, nor were the evening and the night without 
sorrow. 

The 22d, Easter Sunday, we stayed on the boat, where there was 
much commotion so that one could hardly bear it. May the Lord graciously 
help us. 

On the 23d, it was as on the day before, and all through the day 
emigrants arrived; the same on the 24th. On the 25th there was a rumor that 
we were going to leave, but nothing came of it. 

[April 26. Untertiirkheim—Hassmersheim: 46 miles.] On Thursday, 
the 26th, at 2 in the afternoon, we departed. That day we went as far as 
Hassmersheim,? where we tied up and spent the night. 

[April 27. Hassmersheim—Hirschhorn: 23 miles.] In the morning of 
the 27th, since my wife would in no way acquiesce [to the situation], we 
had a quarrel; she upbraided me not a little and wanted to go back home. 
Dear Abba,® give unto her a new heart so that she will trust thee and in 
patience submit herself to thy will; also give unto me, dear Father, patience 
and faith until my end and, pray, receive and keep me, my wife, and my 
children under thy fatherly guidance‘ and protection. Amen. 

[April 28. Hirschhorn—Heidelberg: 14 miles.] On the 28th we left 
Hirschhorn,® arrived at Heidelberg* at noon and spent the night there. 
Today the outer aspect was brighter, and also the inner one. Our dear 
Father in heaven indeed does not wish to snuff out the glimmering wick 
altogether. 

[April 29. Heidelberg—Worms: 43.3 miles.] On the 29th we departed 
from Mannheim’ at 2:30 in the afternoon; we had fair weather. This is a 
beautiful city. The Lord enlivened our souls in that I was edified by the 
reading of God’s word. Dear Abba,’ if it be thy fatherly will, let my dim 
hopes be fulfilled, and let me not come to nought. 


[April 30. Worms—Mainz: 34.2 miles.] On the 30th we traveled 
from Worms’ to Mainz.” Half an hour upstream from this city we had 
adverse wind so that we had to anchor. Yet, after 2 o’clock, with God’s 
help we arrived in this city where we spent the night—with much unrest, 
however, since the people had become drunk and swore and raved. Oh, Lord, 
help us; oh, Lord, let us prevail. 
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[May 1-May 2. Mainz—Koblenz: 57 miles.] Den lten May mussten 
wir in Mainz verweilen biss Nachmittag 4 Uhr wo wir dann abfuhren und 
mit der Nacht dann auf dem Reihn [sic] Anker warfen und itibernachteten, 
diesen Tag bekam unser kleines Kind Zahnfieber, welches uns Sorge 
verursachte(n) ach lieber Vater steh unserem Kind und uns allen in 
Gnaden bey. ... aber unser Jacob ward heute Abend krank. 


Den 2ten May legten wir in Coblenz™ an und iibernachteten daselbst, 
diesen Tag gieng die Fahrt gut. 


[May 3-May 4. Koblenz—KG6ln: 59.5 miles.] Den 3ten giengen wir 
von Coblenz Morgens 5 Uhr ab, und unsere Kinder waren doch gottlob 
wieder besser, o lieber Vater wie bin ich doch verpflicht, dir ein dankbar 
Herz zu bringen, lass mich doch niemals von dir weichen, sondern stets auf 
dich und deine gnadige Fihrung vertrauen, diesen Tag kamen wir etliche 
Stunden oberhalb Céln” an, wo wir anlegten und iibernachteten. 


D: 4ten kamen wir in Céln Morgens 8 Uhr an, und mussten biss auf 
den Abend da verweilen, wo wir dann eine Streke unterhalbs Céln anlegten, 
und iibernachteten; durch den engen Raum auf dem Schiffe gab es manche 
Unannehmlichkeiten und Verdruss lieber Heiland schenke uns Geduld, und 
eine baldige Erlossung. 


[May 5-May 7. K6ln—Wesel—Emmerich: 101 miles.] D. 5ten hatten 
wir heiteres Wetter und eine gute Fahrt, am Abend aber trennte sich unser 
Schiff vom Steuermann und als wir landen wollten stiess unser Schiff 
auf einen Sandbank, dass wir es nimmer von der Stelle brachten, und mussten 
so in grosser Sorge und Angst iibernachten, da es vollends die ganze Nacht 
stiirmte, und regnete, und auch nicht wussten ob das Schiff beschadiget 
worden ist. 


D. 6ten als am 2 Sontag nach Ostern des Morgens friih, gliickte es 
doch den Schiffleuten, das Schiff wieder loss zu machen, und da wir in der 
Nahe von der Stadt Wesel waren so holten unser Schiffer einen Steuer- 
mann, um uns vollends nach der Stadt zu geleiten, welches auch gottlob 
geschah aber mit sehr vieler Mtthe und Gefahr, weil es ein sehr gefahrlicher 
Ort war und starken Gegenwind hatten, wir mussten auch desswegen bey 
der Stadt anlegen und den ganzen Tag liegen bleiben weil es die Witterung 
nicht erlaubte abzufahren, Dank sey es aber dem lieben Vater im Himmel, 
dass er uns aus dieser Gefahr gnadiglich errettet hat, stehe uns auch ferner 
lieber Abba*® in jeder Noth und Gefahr gnadig bey. 


D: Tten May fuhren wir von Wesel biss Emmerich,“ wo wir Morgens 
8 Uhr anlegten und auch den ganzen Tag da verweilen mussten, wo es zu 
meiner gréssten Betriibniss mit dem Seybold Verdruss gab, ach lieber 
Heiland beschiize mich und alle die dich lieben und dir vertrauen, und 
vergib auch meinen Feinden. 


Den 8ten mussten wir auch den ganzen Tag auf der nemlichen Stelle 
bleiben, weil wir stiirmisches Wetter hatten und die Schiffer ihre Sachen 
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[May 1—May 2. Mainz—Koblenz: 57 miles.] On the lst of May we 
had to stay at Mainz until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Then we left and, 
with night approaching, we cast anchor in the river Rhine and spent the 
night. This day our baby got teething fever, and it made us worry. Oh, dear 
Father, graciously help our child and all of us. [?] but our Jacob became 
sick tonight. 

On May 2d we tied up at Koblenz and there spent the night; this 
day we made good progress. 

[May 3—May 4. Koblenz—K6ln: 59.5 miles.] On the 3d we left 
Koblenz at 5 o’clock in the morning, and our children, praises be, were 
better again; oh, dear Father, how I am duty bound to offer thee up a 
grateful heart; let me not stray from thee, but let me always trust in thee 
and in thy gracious guidance. This day we arrived at a place a few hours 
upstream from K6ln,” where we tied up and spent the night. 

‘On the 4th at 8 o’clock in the morning we arrived at Kéln and had to 
stay there until evening. Then we tied up at some distance downstream 
from K6ln and spent the night; due to the congestion in the ‘ship there was 
much disagreement and quarreling. Dear Savior, grant us patience and 
speedy relief. 

[May 5—May 7. Kéoln—Wesel—Emmerich: 101 miles.] On the Sth 
we had fair weather and made good progress, but in the evening our ship 
got out of the helmsman’s control, and when we were about to tie up our 
ship struck a sand bank and would not stir. Hence we had to spend the 
night in great worry and anxiety since, moreover, there was a heavy wind 
’ throughout the night, and rain; besides, we did not know whether the 
ship had been damaged. 

On the 6th, the 2d Sunday after Easter, early in the morning the 
ship’s crew succeeded after all in setting the ship afloat again, and, since we 
were near the city of Wesel,” our sailors secured a pilot who was to steer 
us to the city. This was accomplished, praises be, but with great labor and 
danger because it was a very perilous spot, and also because of a heavy 
headwind. Therefore, we had to tie up at the city and stay there the whole 
day, the weather being too bad for us to proceed. Thanks be given to our 
heavenly Father for having graciously rescued us from this danger. Help 
us also in future, dear Abba, in every distress and danger. 

On May the 7th we sailed from Wesel to Emmerich where we tied 
up at 8 o'clock in the morning and had to stay the whole day. Here I got 
into an altercation with Seybold. Oh, dear Savior, protect me and all those 


that love and trust thee and forgive my enemies. 


On the 8th also we had to stay at the same spot through the entire day 
because of stormy weather and because the crew had not everything 
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nicht fertig hatten, meinem Weib wurde es unwohl, und auch ich spiirte 
etwas Bauch Gramen unserer Bebele war auch schon einige Tage 
unpasslich. 

D: 9ten mussten wir abermal liegen bleiben, wegen stiirmischer 
Witterung welches uns viel lange Weile verursachte, der liebe Vater im 
Himmel schenke doch uns auch wieder giinstige Witterung. 

D: 10ten mussten wir abermahl liegen bleiben, indem die stiirmische 
Witterung anhielt, was uns viel lange Weile und Verdruss verursachte. 

[May 11-May 18. Emmerich—Lobith—Arnheim: 22 miles.] Den 
llten fuhren wir Morgens von Emmerich ab, biss nach Lokwik,* wo wir 
ohngefahr 2 St visitiert wurden, es ist dies die Granze von Holland, wir 
haben heute wieder stiirmische Witterung. O Jesu gebiete Du Sturm und 
Wellen, dann sind wir unter Deinem Schirm und Schild sicher. 

Den 12ten fuhren wir wieder von Lokwik ab und mussten bald wieder 
anlegen wo wir wieder tibernachteten. 

[May 13. Arnheim—Wijk: 37 miles.] D: 13ten am 3ten Sontag nach 
unserer Abfahrt fuhren wir des Morgens nach Arnheim,” wo wir wieder 
visitiert wurden und fuhren Nachmittags wieder ab, und legten oberhalbs 
vor dem Kanal" nach Utrecht an, wo wir tibernachteten. 

[May 14. Wijk—Utrecht: 31 miles.] D: 14ten Nachmittags kamen 
wir in Utrecht” an, wo wir auf dem Kanal” iibernachteten. 

[May 15. Utrecht—Muiden: 30 miles.] D:15ten setzten wir. unsere 
Reise fort bis Mayen™ wo wir iibernachteten, und den 16ten mussten wir 
unsere Sachen umladen in andere Schiffe,” und den 17ten fuhren wir in die 
See, wo es gerade stiirmisch war, dass sich fast alles erbrechen musste 
schrieb auch diesen Tag d. 17 einen Brief nach Hauss. 

[May 17. Beginning of the sea voyage.] 

D: 18ten segelten wir weiter, und geriethen gegen 4 Uhr auf eine 
Sandbank wo wir nach 6 Uhr wieder flott wurden und ein wenig weiter 
fuhren, ankerten und iibernachteten. 


Den 19ten fuhren wir Morgens wieder weiter wo wir bald wieder Anker 
werfen mussten wegen widrigen Wind, langten aber gegen Mittag beym 
grossen Seeschiff* an, wo wir sogleich drauf iibergiengen und unsere Sachen 
drauf brachten. 


D: 20ten fuhren wir von der Incel ab und kamen den nemlichen Tag 
in die Nordsee* wo es uns den ganzen Tag sehr tibel war und meistens 


liegen mussten, der Jakoble blieb am bessten. 

D: 2lten hatten wir wieder besseren Wind, auch uns wurde es gottlob 
wieder besser. 

Den 22ten hatten wir wieder Gegenwind wo es wieder recht iibel 
wurde, und alle sich erbrechen mussten. 
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ready. My wife felt sick, and I likewise had a stomach ache. Our little 
Barbara [Bebele],* too, had not been quite right for several days. 


Again, on the 9th, we had to lie by because of stormy weather, and it 
bored us not a little. May the dear heavenly Father grant us favorable 
weather again. 

On the 10th we again had to lie by since the stormy weather persisted ; 
it bored and irked us a great deal. 

[May 11—May 13. Emmerich—Lobith—Arnheim: 22 miles.] In the 
morning of the 11th we sailed from Emmerich as far as Lokwik,* where we 
had two hours of [customs] inspection since this is the Dutch border [town]. 
Today again we have stormy weather. Oh, Jesus, command thou the storm 
and the waves so we shall be safe under thy shelter and shield. 

On the 12th we sailed from Lokwik, and soon again we had to tie 
up for the night. 


[May 13. Arnheim—Wijk: 37 miles.] On the 13th, the 3d Sunday 
after our departure from home, we sailed to Arnheim” in the morning, 
where again we were inspected. In the afternoon we left again and tied 
up a little upstream from the canal to Utrecht and spent the night. 

[May 14. Wijk—Utrecht: 31 miles.] In the afternoon of the 14th we 
arrived at Utrecht” where we spent the night on the canal.” 


[May 15. Utrecht—Muiden: 30 miles.] On the 15th we continued our 
journey as far as Muiden™ where we spent the night; on the 16th we had 
to take our belongings to other vessels ;* and on the 17th we went out to 
sea where it happened to be stormy so that nearly everybody had to vomit. 
This same day, the 17th, I wrote a letter home. 


[May 17. Beginning of the sea voyage.] On the 18th we continued 
sailing, but about 4 o’clock we struck a sand bank; a little after 6 o'clock, 
however, we were afloat again, proceeded a little farther and then anchored 
and spent the night. 


In the morning of the 19th we sailed on, but because of unfavorable 
wind we had soon to cast anchor again; yet, about noon we arrived at 
the big ocean vessél* to which we were at once transferred, together with 
our belongings. 

On the 20th we departed from the island and, on this very day, reached 
the North Sea,* where during the entire day we were very sick and had tc 
lie down most of the time; our little [son] Jacob [see Passport, Fig. |] 
stood it better than anybody else. 


On the 21st we had better wind, and we also felt better again. 


On the 22d we had head wind again and felt very sick again, and 
everybody had to vomit. 
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Den 23ten war die See ruhig, und wir segelten durch die Meerenge 
zwischen England, und Frankreich durch, wo wir England einige Stunden 
im Gesicht hatten, von Frankreich aber bekammen wir wenig zu sehen,” 
wir hatten heute einen schénen Tag. 


D: 24 hatten wir einen neblichten Tag, und schlechten Wind. 
D: 25ten sahen wir des Morgens wieder Land,” weil wir wenig Wind 
hatten so gieng es langsam biss wir auf die grosse See kamen. 


Den 26ten gieng es wieder langsam auch diesen Tag sahen wir wieder 
Land.” 


D: 27ten am 5ten Sontag nach unserer Abreisse hatten wir ordentlichen 
Wind, und heiteres Wetter, es wurde des Morgens zum erstenmal auf 
unserer Reisse Gottesdienst gehalten, der liebe Heiland wolle es an unser 
aller Herzen segnen. 


Den 28ten hatten wir bis Nachmittag Windstille, welches uns ahnten 
machte, dass wir Sturm bekommen mochten, wo wir auch auf den Abend 
schon starken Wind. bekammen, und die ganze Nacht fortstiirmte, worauf 
die meiste Leute sich wieder erbrechen mussten und krank wurden, und 
so war es den 29ten, und den 30ten. 


Den 3lten am Himmelfahrts Tag unseres theuren Heilandes war es 
Vormittags eine Stunde heiter, wo wir auch wieder ein Lied sangen und 
eine Betrachtung™ lasen, aber wegen stiirmischer Witterung und Unwohlseyn 
der Leute wenig Erbauung war, der liebe Heiland wolle uns doch von seinem 
Thron mit Huld und Gnade an unser Herzen segnen und uns auf unserer 
beschwerlichen Reisse nicht verlassen. 


D: lten 2ten und 3ten Juny [Interlineation: Den 3ten als am 6ten 
Sontag konnten wir keinen Gottesdienst halten] stiirmte es fort, besonders 
hatten wir von dem 2ten auf den 3ten bey Nacht einen heftigen Sturm, doch 
gieng gottlob auch dieser ohne Schaden voriiber, nur dass durch das arge 
Schwanken des Schiffes im Schiff alles durcheinander geworfen wurde, und 
man fast nicht stehen und sizen konnte auch war es mit mit dem kochen 
ein grosser Fehler, weil alles zusammengekocht werden musste [see 
Appendix, p. 302], unter dieser stiirmischen Zeit waren die zwey Jakob” 
und besonders der Stefphans Vetter” bedeutend krank und konnten fast 
gar nicht auf seyn, mein Weib und Kinder und ich, bekamen sehr bdsse 
Augen, dass ich weil es mir noch am besten war sehr viel zu thun hatte; 
ach lieber Heiland Dir befehl ich unsere Noth und Anliegen dass Du als 
unser einiger Helfer und Erretter uns be(y) stehen méchtest, und wenn es 
Dein vaterlicher Wille ist auch eine bessere Witterung schenken um Deiner 
grossen Barmherzigkeit willen, Amen. 

Den 4ten war es noch immer stiirmisch wie auch den 5ten doch nur 
wenig besser. Den 4ten war unser Jacob, Jacob Schultes,” im hdchsten 
Grad seekrank, den Sten aber doch gottlob wieder etwas besser, Stephfan” 
war immer noch schwach, die . . . [not continued]. 
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On the 23d the sea was calm, and we sailed through the straits 
between England and France, where for several hours England was in 
sight, but of France we saw very little ;* we had a beautiful day today. 

On the 24th we had fog and adverse wind. 

In the morning of the 25th we sighted land again ;* because of little 
wind we made poor progress until we reached the high seas. 

On the 26th also we proceeded slowly; on this day, too, we sighted 
land.” 


On the 27th, the 5th Sunday after our departure from home, we had 
the right kind of wind and a clear sky. For the first time on our journey we 
had divine service in the morning. May the dear Savior bless the hearts of 
all of us. 

Until the afternoon of the 28th we had no wind, and we began to sus- 
pect that a storm was brewing, and indeed, in the evening, a heavy wind 
came up, and the entire night continued to be stormy. Hence, most of the 
people again had to vomit and became sick; this went on throughout the 29th 
and 30th. 

On the 31st, the day of our dear Savior’s Ascension, there was an 
hour of clear weather in the morning. Once again we sang a hymn and read 
a meditation,” but because of the stormy weather and the people’s indispo- 
sition there was but little edification. May the dear Savior from his heavenly 
throne graciously and clemently bless our hearts and not forsake us in our 
troublesome journey. 

On June Ist, 2d, and 3d, the storm persisted. In the night from the 
2d to the 3d [Interlineation: “On the 3d, the 6th Sunday, we could not 
have divine service.”], we had an especially severe storm. Yet, praises be, 
it too blew over without damage, except that the terrible rolling and pitching 
of the ship threw everything on a heap, and one could neither stand nor 
sit. The cooking, too, was in a bad way since everything had to be cooked 
in one mess [Appendix, p. 303]. During these stormy days, the two Jacobs” 
and especially cousin Stephan™ were considerably ill and could hardly be on 
their feet at all; my wife, my children, and I got very sore eyes. Since I 
was better off than the rest I had to work very hard. Oh, dear Savior, to thee 
I commend our distress and need; mayest thou, as our only helper and 
rescuer, lend us thy succor and, if it be thy fatherly will, give us more favor- 
able weather for the sake of thy great compassion. Amen. 

On the 4th it was still stormy, nor was it much better on the 5th. On 
the 4th our Jacob, Jacob Schultes,” was seasick in the worst way; on the 
5th, however, praises be, he was much better again, while Stephan” was 
still very weak; and [not continued]. 
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Den 6ten und 7ten bekamen wir besseren Wind, und die See ward 
ruhiger, was uns sehr erwiinscht war, indem die kranken Leute sich auch 
erhohlen konnten meine Kinder und Weib sind noch immer mit den bésen 
Augen geplagt, besonders das Nanele,™ ach lieber Aba™® lass Deine Gnade 
nicht von uns weichen und lass Deine Giite und Treue uns allerwegen 
begegnen. 


D: 8ten bekamen wir guten Wind aber auch starken Regen, dass man 
nicht aufs Verdeck konnte, was tiberhaupt seit 14 Tagen wegen stiirmischer 
Witterung auch wenig benuzt werden konnte. 


D: 10ten am Pfingstfest in der vergangenen Nacht bekammen wir 
wieder Sturm, und dauerte den ganzen Tag dass wir garnicht kochen 
konnten, als am Abend noch eine Suppe anrichten auch war man nicht im 
Stand eine Predigt zu lesen. 


D: 1lten am Pfingst Montag bekammen wir Gottsey Dank wieder 
besser Wetter und Wind, dass wir am Abend noch ein Lied sangen, und 
eine Betrachtung lasen auf dem Verdeck. 


D: 12ten hatten wir wenig Wind, aber heiter Wetter, was uns nach 
stiirmischer Witterung sehr wohl that. 


D: 13ten Morgens kam das Gesanglein mir vor, in Hillers Schatz- 
kastlein, Glauben und ein gut Gewissen,® welches mir meine liebe Geschwister 
mit auf die Reiss mitgaben, welches mir im lieben Angedenken wieder 
Thranen aus den Augen presste, wir hatten auch wieder gutes Wetter und 
ordentlichen Wind wir sangen auf den Morgen das Lied, Wach auf mein 
Herz und singe,“ bésse Augen hatten wir immer noch, vergangnen Abend 
gab der Capitain meinem Weib Pillen, und Rosenwasser® zu den Augen, 
welches auch gut war. 


In der Nacht vom 13ten auf den 14ten bekammen wir wieder Sturm, 
und blieb auch den ganzen Tag tiber stiirmisch was uns immer viel Sorge 
und Angst verursachte. 


D: 15ten hatten wir wieder stiirmische Witterung, dass die Wellen 
Ofter aufs Verdeck schlugen. 


D: 16ten Morgens wieder stiirmisch, dann Windstille und Regen, 
diesen Morgen fand ich auch mit Betriibniss dass uns von unsern Zwetschen 
entwendet worden waren. 


D: 17ten am 7ten Sontag nach unserer Abreise war uns von dem 
lieben Vater im Himmel, ein schéner Tag vergénnt, dass wir Vormitags 
wieder Gottesdienst halten konnten und am Abend auch noch ein Lied 
singen, und eine Betrachtung lesen, von Loskiel (was) etwas fiirs Herz.” 
Schon 2 Tag hatten wir aber beynah garkeinen Wind. 


D: 18ten bekammen wir wieder Wind, und Regen, und Nachmittags 


3 Uhr auch ein Gewitter, das aber doch gottlob ohne Gefahr voriibergieng. 
Ach Herr erbarme Dich unser. 
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The 6th and 7th brought us better wind, and the sea was calmer; that 
was very desirable since the sick people could recuperate; my wife and 
children, though, are still suffering from their sore eyes, especially [our] 
little Nana.“ Oh, dear Abba,” let not thy grace depart from us, but let us 
meet always with thy clemency and trust. 

On the 8th we had good wind but also heavy rains so that one could 


not go on deck, where one had not been able to stay much anyway during 
the last fortnight. 


In the night before the 10th, Whitsunday, we had a storm again, which 
lasted throughout the whole day so that we were not able to cook at all, 


save to make a soup in the evening ; nor was there a chance to read a sermon. 


On the 11th, Monday after Pentecost, both weather and wind were 
better again, praises be, so that in the evening we could sing a hymn and 
read a meditation on deck. 


On the 12th we had little wind but clear weather, which after these 
stormy days did us very much good. 


In the morning of the 13th I chanced to hit upon the little hymn, 
“Glauben und ein gut Gewissen,” in Hiller’s Schatzkastlein™ which my 
dear brothers and sisters had given me as a parting gift on my journey. The 
loving reminiscence brought tears to my eyes. We had fine weather again 
and favorable wind. In the morning we sang the hymn, “Wach auf, mein 
Herz, und singe.” We still had sore eyes; the previous night the captain 
had given pills to my wife and rosewater®™ for our eye trouble, which 
really helped. 


In the night from the 13th to the 14th we again had a storm. It lasted 
all through the day and caused us much worry and anxiety. 


On the 15th, too, we had such stormy weather that the waves often 
struck the deck. 


The morning of the 16th was stormy again, then came a lull with rain. 
The same morning I discovered to my grief that some of our prunes had been 
pilfered. 


On the 17th, the 7th Sunday after our departure from home, a beau- 
tiful day was granted us by our dear Father in heaven, so that once again 
we could have divine service in the morning and in the evening could sing 
a hymn and read a meditation from Loskiel’s Etwas ftirs Herz.” For two 
successive days, however, we had not had any wind to speak of. 


On the 18th there was some wind again, with rain, and at 3 o'clock 


in the afternoon there also came a thunderstorm, which, however, praises be, 
passed without doing damage. Oh Lord, have mercy on us. 
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D: 19ten hatten wir auch wieder ordentlichen Wind und (und) heiter 
Wetter, welches uns sehr wiinschenswerth war, in dem unsere Sehnsucht 
wieder ans Land zu kommen sich stark regte. 


D: 20ten hatten wir wieder einen schonen heitren Tag nur schwachen 
Wind, vergangenen Tag Abends sahen wir eine Partie Fische in der Grdsse 
wie Schwein™ und hiipften iiber das Wasser worauf gutes Wetter erfolgte. 


D: 2lten hatten wir wieder schénes heitres Wetter nur schwachen 
Wind. 


Den 22ten hatten wir wieder schénes Wetter, und ordentlichen Wind, 
der liebe Heiland wolle uns doch nach seiner grossen Barmherzigkeit, 
gliicklich ans Land bringen. 


D: 28ten wieder guten Wind und schénes Wetter dafiir dem lieben 
Vater im Himmel tausendfach Dank gesagt sey. 


D: 24ten am ersten Sontag nach Trinit. hatten wir wieder guten 
Wind und heiteres Wetter, im Angedenken an die Heumader Kirchweyhe® 
bakten wir an diesem Tage ein frisches Brod was wir seit fiinf Wochen 
vermissten. Heute hatten wir keinen gemeinschaftlichen Gottesdienst, weil 
die Leute ungeordnet, und zum Theil auch sehr roh und gottloss waren, so 
herrschte nichts als Uneinigkeit und Verdruss, was uns den Auffenthalt auch 
sehr unangenehm und verdrisslich machte,” Herr verstoss uns nicht von 
Deinem Angesicht. 


D: 25ten bekammen wir wieder Gegenwind, und stiirmisch, was den 
meisten Leuten jedesmahl unwohl machte, und zum Theil sich erbrechen 
musste(n). 


D: 26ten hatten wir wieder guten Wind und schénes Wetter, welches 
uns Hoffnung machte bald ans Land zu kommen. 


D: 27ten hatten wir wieder schOnes Wetter und ordentlichen Wind. 


D: 28ten da wir 6 Wochen auf der See sind, hatten wir guten Wind 
und schénes Wetter. Heute Abend bekam Seybold einen Krankheitsanfall, 
und mich rufen liess, und einige Erleichterung suchte, ob er schon auf der 
Reisse im Verdruss mich als einen Pietisten* schinpfte, so hatte er doch 
vor allen, ein Zutrauen zu mir. 


D: 29ten bekammen wir wieder Regen und schwachen Wind, was uns 
doch noch lieber war, als Sturm, es war Petri und Pauli Gedachtnistag. 
Unser Jacob lag auch wieder einige Tage, weil sein Fluss ihm in Schenkel 
gezogen. 


D: 30ten hatten wir ordentlichen Wind und schdnes Wetter, am 
heutigen Tag wollten uns die Matrossen einen Spass machen wegen dem 
Trinkgeld, welches aber doch unterblieb. 


D: Iten Julii hatten wir gutes Wetter aber wenig Wind, es war der 
10te Sontag nach unserer Abreisse von Hauss wir glaubten freilich um 
diese Zeit in Amerika zu seyn. ' 
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On the 19th we again had good wind and clear weather, which gave us 
great satisfaction since our desire to be on land again became very lively. 


The 20th was another beautiful, clear day, only there was very little 
wind. On the previous evening we had seen a shoal of fish the size of pigs,” 
that skipped out of the water, after which fair weather followed. 


On the 21st we again had fine, clear weather, only little wind. 


The 22d was another beautiful day, with the right sort of wind. May 
the dear Savior, according to his great compassion, carry us safely to shore. 


On the 23d again good wind and fine weather, for which the dear 
Father in heaven be thanked a thousand times. 


On the 24th, the first Sunday after Trinity Sunday, we again had good 
wind and clear weather. In remembrance of the Heumaden parish fair® we 
baked fresh bread this day, which we had been missing these last five weeks. 
Today we had no community worship. Because the people were unprincipled 
and some of them even very crude and godless, there prevailed nothing but 
discord and quarreling, which made life very unpleasant and troublesome.” 
Oh Lord, cast us not off from thy countenance. 


On the 25th we again had head wind and a storm, which each time 
made most of the people sick, and caused some of them to vomit. 


On the 26th good wind and fair weather returned, which gave us some 
hope that we might land soon. 


The 27th was another beautiful day with good wind. 


On the 28th we had been on sea for 6 weeks; we had good wind and 
fine weather. This evening Seybold became suddenly ill and had me called 
for giving him some relief; although in the course of our voyage he had, in 
an angry mood, cursed me for being a Pietist,” yet he had more confidence 
in me than in others. 


On the 29th we again had rain and a little wind, which, however, we 
much preferred to storm; it was the feast of Peter and Paul. Our Jacob 
had been in bed for a few days since he had rheumatism in his thigh. 

On the 30th the crew wanted to put on a stunt for tips, but nothing 
came of it. 

On July the Ist we had fair weather but little wind; it was the 


10th Sunday after our departure from home, and we had indeed hoped to be 
in America by this time. 
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D: 2ten hatten wir etwas bessern Wind und ordentliches Wetter, auch 
wurden die Masstbaume erhoht welches ein Zeichen war nun bald ans Land 
zu kommen. 


D: 8ten hatten wir Gegenwind, und kamen nicht weit es begegnete 
uns auch ein Englisches Schiff das vor 5 Tagen von Philadelpfia kam und 
unser Steuermann zu ihnen auf Schiff gieng. 


D: 4ten hatten wir in der Nacht um 2 Uhr ein starkes Donnerwetter, 
das aber doch, Gott sey Dank, ohne Schaden voriibergieng, die See blieb 
aber unruhig und behielten den ganzen Tag Gegenwind am heutigen Tag 
feyerte der Capitain seines Pflegvatter’s Geburtstag wo die Erwachsene 
Mannsleute, wer Lust hatte, ein Glasgen Schnaps bekam. 


D: 5ten bekamen wir guten Wind nur etwas schwach aber einen 
heissen Tag [Interlineation: wir sahen auch einen Heufisch* von Mans 
Grésse], hatte(n) was uns sehr beschwerlichen Schlaf verursachte weil es zu 
heiss und dumpf wurde, fast zum Erstiken am heutigen Tag passirte auch 
wieder ein Amerikanisches Schiff an uns vorbey, von Philadelpfia kommend, 
nach Hammburg auch sahen wir um Mittags Zeit eine Menge grosser Fische, 
die wie Baumkléze daher wallten. 


D: 6ten hatten wir wieder guten Wind und schénes Wetter. 


D: Tten hatten wir fast gar keinen Wind, aber einen sehr schwiilen 
Tag, wir passirten heute den Golf oder die Strémung die ohngefahr 50 bis 
60 Stund vom Land im Meer, langs dem Land sich hinzieht.“ Das Wasser 
war ganz dik wie wenn es lauter Samereyen“ waren, wir sahen auch heute 
wieder eine ungeheure Menge Fische die tiber das Wasser hiipfen.“ 


D: 8ten hatten wir ordentlichen Wind und schénes Wetter, wir sahen 
des Morgens friih wieder einige Fische die wie Eichbaume sich sehen liesen 
und aus ihrer Nasen in die Héhe Wasser spriihten,“ wir sahen auch ein 
Schiff. 


D: 9ten hatten wir wieder schénes Wetter, auch Wind nur war es 
Gegenwind wir sahen auch heute wieder einige Amerikanische Schiffe auch 
eine Heerd Fische. Nachmittags bekamen wir ein starkes Donnerwetter, 
welches aber doch zum Preis unsers Gottes ohne Gefahr und Schaden 
vortibergieng. 

D: 10ten Morgens erblickten wir Land“ um 12 Uhr kam ein Lotsen 
Schiff, wo wir dann einen Begleiter nach Baltimore bekamen und dem zum 
innigsten Dank (genahrt gegen den lieben Vater im Himmel) um 1 Uhr 
auch das langstersehnte Land. Vergiss nicht meines Gottes o Seele, vergiss 
nicht was er Dir Guts gethan verehr und halte seine Befehle und bet ihn 
in Gehorsam an. Nah um 4 Uhr bekamen wir ein schweres Gewitter, und 
uns Verderben drohte, doch aber zum herzlichsten Dank gegen den lieben 
Vater im Himmel, auch ohne Schaden voriibergieng wir hatten heute guten 
Wind, biss nach dem Gewitter Windstille eintrat, wir sind um 2 Uhr in 
die Bay“ eingelaufen und um 7 Uhr stieg noch einmahl ein Donnerwetter 
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The 2d brought us better wind and fine weather; besides, the masts 
were heightened, supposedly an indication that we were soon to reach land. 


On the 3d we had head wind and did not get very far; we met an 
English vessel, which five days ago had left Philadelphia; our helmsman 
visited with them on their ship. 

On the 4th, during the night, we had a severe thunderstorm, which, 
however, passed, praises be, without doing damage; there remained heavy 
seas, though, and head wind throughout the entire day. Today the captain 
celebrated his foster father’s birthday, and all grown men, if they wished, 
received a little glass of liquor. 

On the 5th the wind was favorable but slightly weak. We had a hot 
day, however, as for the last two weeks the weather had been persistently 
warm, [Interlineation: “We also saw a man-size shark.”“] We were hard 
put to find sleep since it was hot and stuffy [in the ship], almost to the point 
of suffocation. On the present day another American ship from Philadelphia 
passed us bound for Hamburg; about noon, moreover, we saw quite a 
number of huge fish that traveled along like tree trunks.“ 


On the 6th we again had good winds and clear weather. 


On the 7th, though, we had almost no wind at all and very sultry 
weather ; today we passed through the Gulf Stream, an ocean current moving 
along the shore line, in the sea, at a distance of 50 to 60 hours from the 
land.“ The water was quite thick with something like seeds,“ and we also 
saw again an immense number of those fish that skip above the surface. 


On the 8th we had a fine wind and fair weather; early in the morning 
we again saw a few fish that looked like oak logs and sprayed water from 
their noses up into the air ;“° we also saw another ship. 

On the 9th we again had clear weather, and wind, too, only it was 
head wind; we also saw a few more American ships and another herd of 
fish. In the afternoon we had a severe thunderstorm, which, however 
(praises be to our God!), passed without danger or damage. 


In the morning of the 10th we sighted land.“ At 12 o’clock there came 
a pilot boat. Now we had a convoy to Baltimore and, with deep-felt thanks 
to him (and most of all, to the dear Father in heaven), at 1 o’clock the long 
desired land came into full view. Forget not thy God, oh my soul, forget not 
the good he has done thee. Worship him and keep his commandments, and 
adore him in obedience. About 4 o’clock we had a severe thunderstorm, 
which threatened to destroy us but (hearty thanks be to the dear Father in 
heaven) passed without damage. Today we had good winds until, after the 
thunderstorm, a lull set in. We had entered the bay“ at 2 o’clock, and at 
7 o’clock another thunderstorm came up and descended upon us with such 
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auf, und auch mit einem starken Sturm iiber uns kam, dass man die Segel 
einziehen, und Anker werfen musste, und stiirmte dann be(y)nah die ganze 
Nacht denn der Wind war uns entgegen, dass wir auch des Morgens nicht 
sobald abfahren konnten, wir waren von Herzen froh dass uns der liebe 
Gott so weit geholfen hatte dass wir Anker werfen konnten und nicht den 
Wellen Preis gegeben wurden. 

D: 1lten mussten wir wegen widrigem Wind in der Bay vor Anker 
liegen bleiben, was uns bey schénem Wetter lange Weile machte. 

D: 12ten Julii bekamen wir wieder bessern Wind, und behielten ihn 
auch den ganzen Tag was uns sehr erfreute. 

D: 13ten wurde der Wind schwacher, und da wir in den Canal gegen 
Baltimore einfahren wollten hatten wir Gegenwind, und seichten Grund, 
dass es dann durch das viele Wenden des Schiffes sehr langsam gieng, am 
vorigen Abend wurde unser Schiff von einem Amerikanischen visitiert, auch 
heute Abend bekamen wir wieder Sturm, dass wir wieder Anker werfen 
mussten ehe wir vollends einlaufen konnten. 


Den 14ten Morgens wurde wieder die Anker gelichtet, und fuhren biss 
an den Eingang des Hafens, wo wir wieder Anker werfen mussten und 
von der Polizey und vom Doctor visitirt wurden, es war aber kein einziges 
krank auf dem Schiffe, und auch keines gestorben,” woftir wir fiir solche 
Gnade gegen den lieben Vater im Himmel zum innigsten Dank verpflichtet 


sind. Es war ein riihrender Anblik fiir mich als ich Amerika erblikte, 
es ist eine herrliche Ansicht und schénes Land. 


D: 15ten, am 12 Sontag nach unserer Abreisse mussten wir in der 
Quarteine (sic) liegen bleiben und der Doctor wieder kam und alles gut 
fand so wurden wir lossgesprochen, weil es aber Sonntag war so durften 
wir nicht in Hafen einlaufen. 


D: 16, um Mittag kam der Doctor wieder und durften dann in den 
Haafen einlaufen, wo wir dann gegen 4 Uhr ans Land aussteigen durften, 
was uns sehr erfreute. 


D: 17ten Julii Nachmittags wurde das Schiff ausgeladen und unser 
Sachen ans Land gebracht, es wurde ein wenig visitirt, und so brachten wir 
dan unsere Sachen in ein Hauss wo wir sodann biss zu unsrer weitern 
Reisse verblieben. 


D: 18 giengen die zwey Jacob nach Philadelpfiea auf dem Dampfboot. 


Den 19ten blieben sie dort und d: 20ten kamen sie zuriick und Regina 
mit Ihnen am 19ten in der Nacht kam die Margarethe in Kindbett.” 


D: 2lten blieb die Regina bey uns und d: 22ten Morgens gieng sie 
auf dem Damp[f]boot wieder nach Philadelpfia zuriick. 

[July 23-July 26. Baltimore—Gettysburg: 53 miles.] Den 238ten 
Morgens [Interlineation: d. 18ten war Sonntag ©] accordirten wir mit 
einem Fuhrmann nach Wieling auszufiihren, d. Centner vor 2% Thaler, und 
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force of wind that the sails had to be taken in and the anchor to be cast 
The storm went on almost through the entire night, and since it was head 
wind we could not proceed at once in the morning, but we were glad in our 
hearts that the good God had helped us toward casting anchor instead of 
leaving us at the mercy of the waves. 


Because of adverse winds we had to spend the 11th at anchor; since 
the weather was beautiful we were not a little bored. 


On July the 12th we had more favorable wind, and it persisted 
throughout the day to our intense joy. 


On the 13th the wind grew weaker, and as we were trying to enter 
the canal toward Baltimore we had head wind and shallow water. Due to 
the many turns the ship had to take our progress was very slow. The 
previous night we had been inspected by an American ship. This evening we 
had another storm so that once more we had to cast anchor before we 
definitely reached the harbor. 


In the morning of the 14th we weighed anchor and proceeded toward 
the harbor entrance where again we had to cast anchor and were inspected 
by the police and by a doctor, but there was no sick person on board, nor 
had anyone died.” For such grace we owe profound thanks to the dear 
Father in heaven. It was a deeply moving experience for me when I saw 
America; it is a magnificent view and a beautiful country. 


On the 15th, the 12th Sunday after our departure from home, we 
had to pass quarantine; the doctor came again and found everything all right, 
and we received permission to land, but since it was Sunday we were not to 
enter the harbor. 


On the 16th, at noon, the doctor came back, and we were now at 
liberty to enter the harbor where, about 4 o’clock, we were allowed to leave 
the ship for the land, to our great joy. 


On the 17th of July, in the afternoon, the ship was unloaded, and our 
belongings were carried ashore; there was a brief inspection, and then 
we took our things into a house where we stayed until we continued our 
journey. 

On the 18th the two Jacobs went to Philadelphia by steamboat. 

They stayed there through the 19th and returned on the 20th in the 
company of Regina. On the 19th, at night, Margarethe was brought to bed.” 

Regina spent the 2lst with us; in the morning of the 22d she re- 
turned to Philadelphia by steamboat. 

[July 23—July 26. Baltimore—Gettysburg: 53 miles.] On the 23d, 
in the morning [Interlineation: “The 13th was a Sunday”],”* we contracted 
with a wagoner to take us to Wheeling at 2% dollars per hundredweight and 
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giengen dann des Nachmittags noch von Baltimore ab," wo wir des Abends 
in einem Wirthshauss an der Strasse tibernachteten™ aber nicht einmahl 
Milch bekommen konnten. 


D: 24 fuhren wir weiter und da wir wenig Brod bey uns hatten, so 
mussten wir viel Miihe haben, biss wir etwas tiberkamen. 


D: 25 kamen wir in ein Stadtle (. . . )™ und iibernachteten daselbst, 
wo ich fiir meine Familli fiir das Nachtessen 34 Thaler bezahlte. 


Den 26ten giengen wir weiter und iibernachteten in einem Wirthshauss 
6 Meilen vor Gettesburg™ wo ich fiir 3 Porschonen Nachtessen % Thal(er) 
bezahlen musste. Diesen Morgen gab es Verdriisslichkeit mit der Doritzlen™ 
indem sie schon langere Zeit sehr miirrisch war. ‘ . 


[July 27. Gettysburg—Chambersburg: 25 miles.] D: 27ten fuhren 
wir weiter und iibernachteten in einem ‘Wirthshauss 6 Meilen vor 
Schimmbersburg,® unsere Landreisse ist sehr beschwerlich, wir konnten 
auf dem Wagen fast nicht sitzen, und mit dem Essen und Trinken hatten 
wir auch nicht viel gutes, und des Tages war eine driikende Hize, lang- 
weilig war die Reisse, nicht weil auf der ganzen Strasse immer Hausser 
kammen, aber mit unsaglich viel Beschwerlichkeit und Verdrisslichkeit 
hatte man zu kampfen besonders mit Weib und Kindern. 


[July 28: Chambersburg—St. Thomas (?): 9 miles.] Den 28ten 
tibernachteten wir in Gehrs Stadtle.” 


[July 29. St. Thomas—McConnells Town: 13 miles.] D: 29ten-konnten 
wir wieder kein Brod iiberkommen biss wir itibernachteten im Stadtle 
Mikorlesthon.® 


[July 30. McConnells Town—Juniatta Crossing (?): 20 miles.] D:30 
am 14ten Sonntag nach unserer Abreise,™ fuhren wir wieder weiter und 
fuhren tiber ein hohes Gebirge® wo des Nachmittags ein schweres Donner- 
wetter iiber uns hinzog, und bey zwey Stunden anhielt, auch hatte uns kénnen 
ein Ungliick begegnen, da bey einem schweren Donnerschlag die Pferde 
scheu wurden, doch behiitete uns da die machtige Hand Gottes, o erkenne es 
meine Seele was der Herr Taglich an dir thut, diesen Abend gab es wieder 
mit meinem Weib Verdruss, was auf der ganzen Reisse Ofters geschah denn 
die Weiber sind die Ungedult selber, deswegen es sehr schwer ist mit Weib 
und Kinder zu reisen denn auch die Kinder verwildern beynah ganz. 

[July 31. Juniatta Crossing—Bedford: 15 miles.] D: 31ten Julii kamen 
wir nach Bethford wo wir ausserhalb der Stadt iibernacht blieben auch 
heute Mittag hatten wir wieder ein Donnerwetter, da wir gerade Feuer 
gemacht hatten zum kochen, es ist sehr beschwerlich zu reissen da es einem 
an aller Bequemlichkeit fehlt, da man bey den Leuten und im Wirthshauss 
nicht haben kann was man verlangt und das Geldt will man sparen meistens 
kauften wir Milch und assen Brod dazu, das Land hat noch mehr Gebirg 
als Worteberg (sic) desswegen eben in den Thalern und Ebenen Feld ange- 
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left Baltimore that very same afternoon ;™ in the evening we stopped for the 
night at an inn by the wayside™ but could not even get milk there. 


On the 24th we traveled on, and since we had little bread with us we 
had a hard time getting some. 


On the 25th we came to a little town named (... )™ and spent the 
night there, where I paid % of a dollar for an evening meal for my 
family. 


On the 26th we traveled on and spent the night in an inn 6 miles out 
of Gettysburg™ [to the south], where I had to pay % of a dollar for three 
servings of dinner. This morning there was some trouble with Doritzle,* 
who had been rather grumpy for quite some time. 


[July 27. Gettysburg—Chambersburg: 25 miles.] On the 27th we drove 
on and turned in for the night at an inn 6 miles out of Chambersburg.” Our 
journey by land is very troublesome, we could hardly sit on the wagon, 
nor can much good be said about our eating and drinking; during the day, 
the heat was oppressive, the travel itself was boring, not so much because 
there were houses all along the road but because one had to put up with 


countless inconveniences and annoyances, especially with my wife and 
children. 


[July 28. Chambersburg—St. Thomas (?): 9 miles.] On the 28th we 
spent the night at a little place called Gehrs Town.” 


[July 29. St. Thomas—McConnells Town: 13 miles.] On the 29th 
again no bread could be had until we turned in for the night at the little 
town of McConnells Town.® 


[July 30. McConnells Town—Juniatta Crossing (?): 20 miles.] On 
the 30th, the 14th Sunday after our departure from home,™ we traveled 
on again and drove over a high mountain™ where, in the afternoon, a severe 
thunderstorm hung above us and lasted almost 2 hours. We almost met with 
an accident as the horses shied at a heavy clap of thunder. However, God’s 
mighty hand shielded us. Behold, oh my soul, what, days on end, the Lord 
does for thee. This evening again I had trouble with my wife; this happened 
frequently throughout the journey, for woman is impatience personified ; 
therefore, it is very troublesome to travel with wife and children, for the 
children, too, grow almost entirely unmanageable. 


[July 31. Juniatta Crossing—Bedford: 15 miles.] On July the 31st 
we reached Bedford where we spent the night outside the city limits. This 
afternoon we had another thunderstorm just after we had lit a fire for 
cooking. Traveling is very troublesome since one has to do without all 
comforts in that one cannot get from the people [along the road] or at the 
inns anything one asks for; and, moreover, one wishes to save money. Most 
of the time we bought milk and ate bread with it. The country is more 
mountainous than even Wiirttemberg; for that reason the cultivated fields 
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baut ist, bey jedem Hauss ist ein Weitzen und Haber, und ein Welschkorn 
und Erdbieren Feld Wald und Viehweide. 


{August 1. Bedford—Election House(?): 19 miles.] Den lten 
August kamen wir durch Bethford welches ein nettes Stadtchen ist hier 
kauften wir das erstemahl frisches Fleisch und kochten, auch bekammen 
wir nach dem Essen, Most® das Zweytemahl so lange wir in diesem Lande 
sind woran wir uns sehr erquikten heute hatten wir auch gutes Wetter. 


[August 2-August 3. Election House—Somerset: 18 miles.] D: 2 
Aug(us)t fuhren wir weiter von unserer Nachtherberge,“ war aber heute 
wieder ein sehr heisser Tag und auf den Mittag bekammen wir wieder ein 
Donnerwetter, eben als wir kochten, Heute Vormittag wurden wir durch 
Gottes gnadigen Schutz und Schirm vor Ungliick behiittet da ein Pferd auf 
die Seite lief, und der Wagen umfallen wollte, was ein grosses Wunder war 
dass es nicht geschah dafiir wir Gott vielen Dank abermahl schuldig sind. 
Heute fuhren wir iiber das Allhegahn Gebirge, da lief auch eine Klapper- 
Schlange tiber die Strasse, welche wir todschlug(en) sie war gegen 4 
Schuh lang, wir hérten auch mehrere an der Strasse auf den Baumen®™ in 
der Spitze des Schwanzes haben sie eine Hiilse, das thut wie ein Kinder- 
klapperle. 


Den 8ten kamen wir iiber das Stidtle Sommersett; von Bethford biss 
hier ist spates Land der Haaber war noch ganz griin. Da trug man uns ein 
Landgut an, worauf ein Hauss und Scheuer stund und einige Aker Land 
an 3800 Aker an(ge)baut war, es gefiel uns aber nicht denn die Gegend ist 
nicht besser als auf der Alb, denn es blithten noch die Lindenbiaume.“ Die 
300 Ak(er) hatte man vor 500 Thaler gekauft es ist eine Viertelstunde 
von der Strasse ab, die nach Wieling fiihrt. Wir iibernachteten anaaaed in 
einem einzelstehenden Wirthshausse. 


[August 4-August 5. Somerset—Mount Pleasant: 25 miles.] D: 5 
Morgens als wir abfahren wollten, bekammen wir starken Regen, konnter 
aber doch biss gegen 11 Uhr abfahren wir kamen heute tiber das Stadtchen 
Mangplassing. 

[August 6. Mount Pleasant—Robstown: 14 miles.] D: 6ten August 
am 15 Sonntag nach unserer Abreisse™ fuhren wir weiter und kamen des 
Mittags iiber Rabsthon™ wo wir Mittag hielten(;) es fliesst ein Wasser 
daran vorbey und ist eine schéne Gegend, wir hatten heute auch wieder ein 
Donnerwetter wir waren vergangene Nacht in (in) einem Wirthshauss, 
wo von unsern Landsleuten waren und da arbeiteten(.) 


[August 7. Robstown—Williamsport: 10 miles.] D: 7ten kamen wir 
gegen Mittag nach Williamsport® welches auch ein Stadtchen ist. 


[August 8. Williamsport—Washington: 20 miles.] D: 8ten kamen 
wir iiber das Stadtchen Washington,” wo wir, ehe wir dorthin gclangten 
einen starken anhaltenden Regen bekammen und des Nachts wie gewohnlich 
in einem einzeln stehenden Wirthshauss wieder tibernacht waren. 
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are in the valleys and plains. Near each house they have fields of wheat, 
oats, maize, and strawberries, and forest and pasture. 


[August 1. Bedford—Election House (?): 19 miles.] On August Ist 
we passed through Bedford, a neat little town. Here, for the first time, we 
bought fresh meat and cooked it; and after our meal we had hard cider,” 
the second time since we had been in this country, and it did us much good; 
we also had fine weather today. 


{August 2—August 3. Election House—Somerset: 18 miles.] On the 
2d of August we drove on from our night quarters.” It was another hot day, 
and in the afternoon we again had a thunderstorm, just when we were cook- 
ing. This morning, through God’s gracious protection, we were saved 
from disaster when one of the horses sidestepped and the wagon threatened 
to turn over. It was quite a miracle that it did not happen, for which we 
again owe God much gratitude. When today we crossed the Alleghany 
Mountain a rattlesnake ran across the road, and we killed it. It was about 4 
feet long. We heard others in the trees by the roadside [!].% At the tip of 
their tail they have a sort of capsule which makes a noise like a baby’s rattle. 


On the 3d we reached the little town of Somerset. Between here and 
Bedford the crops are far behind: the oats were still green. They offered 
us a farm including house and barn and some acreage (about 300 acres) 
under cultivation. It did not suit us, however, since the land is no improve- 
ment over the [Swabian] Alb, for the linden trees were still in bloom.“ 
Those 300 acres could have been bought for 500 dollars. The farm is about 
15 minutes off the road to Wheeling. Again we spent the night at an isolated 
inn, 


[August 4—August 5. Somerset—Mount Pleasant: 25 miles.] On the 
5th, when in the morning we were about to leave, there was a heavy rain; 
yet we got started about 11 o’clock; we passed today through the little town 
of Mount Pleasant. 


{August 6. Mount Pleasant—Robstown: 14 miles.] On the 6th of 
August, the 15th Sunday after our departure from home,™ we drove on to 
Robstown™ where we ate our noonday meal; there is a creek flowing past, 
and it is beautiful country; we also had another thunderstorm today. We 
spent last night at an inn where a few of our fellow countrymen stayed as 
workers. 


[August 7. Robstown—Williamsport: 10 miles.] On the 7th, about 
noon, we reached Williamsport,” another little town. 


[August 8. Williamsport—Washington: 20 miles.] On the 8th we 
passed through the little town of Washington ;“ shortly before we arrived 
there a heavy and persistent rain started; at night, as usual, we slept at an 
isolated inn. 
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[August 9. Washington—Claysville: 7 miles.] Den 9ten kamen wir 
iiber das Stadtchen Glaswill” und hatten nach Mittag wieder einen starken 


Regen, und Donnerwetter wir kamen heute iiber die Granze Pensylphanien.* 


[August 10. Claysville—Wheeling, W. Va.: 25 miles.] D: 10ten 
kamen wir Nachmittags in Wiehling an, wo wir noch von unsern Lands- 
leuten antrafen namentlich auch Haller von Hemmingen,” welcher eine 
Schwester in Columbiana” hatte, wir mietheten wieder ein Hauss wohin 
wir auch unsere Sachen brachten hier wurden auch unsere Sachen abge- 
wogen, und musste dan dem Fuhrman 28 Thaler” bezahlen. 


D: llten Morgens kam Haller mit seinem Schwager von Columbi™ 
mit einem Fuhrwerk, welcher uns auch rieth dorthin zu gehen weil es ein 
deutsches Fettland sey und Giiter feil seyen, wir akordirten desswegen 
wieder mit unserm Fuhrman uns biss dorthin zu fiihren welches ohngefahr 
70 Meil war und mussten ihm abermahl 50 Thaler mit einander bezahlen.™ 


[August 12. Wheeling—Wellsburg: 16 miles.] D: 12ten fuhren wir 
ab von Wiehling und fuhren an Ohio Fluss hinauf biss Welsburg™ wo wir 
tibernacht blieben wir trafen hier auch Teutsche von der Harmonie,” hier 
ist das Land gut, aber schlechten und gefahrlichen Weg hatten wir” diese 
Leute waren von Poppenweiler” und der eine hiess Wolf. 


[August 13. Wellsburg—Steubenville: 8 miles.] D: 13 friihstiikten 
wir bey den teutschen Leuten ich war wieder zu Hauss, und war mir recht 
wohl Heute fuhren wir wieder am Ohio hinauf, und bey Stubenwill™ liesen 
wir uns tiber den Fluss fiihren wo beym ausfahren der Wagen wieder 
umfallen wollte was aber doch durch Gottes vaterlichen Schuz wieder 
verhiitet wurde, Heute am 16 Sonntag nach unserer Abreisse™ waren (wir) 
in einem Baurenhausse iibernacht und trafen gute Leute an. 


[August 14. Steubenville—Wellsville: 29 miles.] D: 14ten fuhren wir 
biss Welswill” wo wir wieder tibernacht blieben, heute hatten wir wieder 


viel schlechten Weg und einen sehr heissen Tag wir kamen wieder an den 
Ohio Fluss. 


[August 15. Wellsville—Lisbon: 12 miles.] D: 15 fuhren wir wieder 
weiter, und wie wir abfuhren, so trafen wir des Leuchts seine Frau und 
Kinder in Welswill, wo sie im Dampfbott hieher gekommen waren, und 
erfuhren von Ihr das Ihnen ihr Geldt auf dem Schiff gestohlen worden 
sey. Wir kamen heute nach Neulissabon wo wir tibernacht blieben® ich 
aber gieng den Mittag voraus nach Columbiana,” welches ich aber wegen 
einbrechender Nacht nicht mehr erreichte ich blieb an der Strasse bey 
Bauerleuten iibernacht die mich unengeldtlich beherbergten. 


{August 16-August 17. Lisbon—Columbiana: 10 miles.] D: 17 gieng 
ich Morgens nach Columbiana und dan zu Schaa[?]renberger welcher mich 
freundschaftlich empfieng, und uns fiir eine Logie sorgte um 4 Uhr kam 
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[August 9. Washington—Claysville: 11 miles.] On the 9th we drove 
through the little town of Claysville,” and in the afternoon we had another 
heavy rainfall, with thunder and lightning; today we crossed the border of 
Pennsylvania.” 

[August 10. Claysville—Wheeling, W. Va.: 25 miles.] In the after- 
noon of the 10th we arrived at Wheeling where we met some of our fellow 
countrymen. One of them, Haller by name, of Hemmingen,” had a sister at 
Columbiana.” As once before, we rented a house where we took our belong- 
ings. It was here, too, that our things were weighed, and I had to pay 
the wagoner 28 dollars.” 


In the morning of the 11th, Haller, with his brother-in-law, came from 
Columbi[ana]™ with a vehicle. He advised us to go to that place because, 
as he said, it was a German-settled, fertile land, and farms were for sale 
there. Hence we again contracted with our wagoner to take us there. It was 


a trip of about 70 miles, and we had to pay him another 50 dollars for all 
of us.” 


[August 12. Wheeling—Wellsburg: 16 miles.] On the 12th we left 
Wheeling and drove on the road up the Ohio River to Wellsburg™ where 
we stayed overnight. Here we met with Germans of the Harmonie.” There is 
good soil here, but our road was bad and dangerous.” These people were 
from Poppenweiler ;” there was one of them of the name of Wolf. 


[August 13. Wellsburg—Steubenville: 8 miles.] On the 138th we had 
breakfast with these German people; I was at home again and very much 
at ease. Today we proceeded up the Ohio River road again. At Steubenville” 
we had ourselves ferried across the river. On driving off the ferry the 
wagon again threatened to turn over, but again it was prevented by God’s 
fatherly protection. Today, on the 16th Sunday after our departure from 
home,™ we stayed at a farmhouse for the night and met with good people. 


[August 14. Steubenville—Wellsville: 29 miles.] On the 14th we drove 
as far as Wellsville” where we spent the night; today we again had much 


bad road and a very hot day. We came again to the Ohio River. 


[August 15. Wellsville—Lisbon: 12 miles.] On the 15th we traveled 
on, and just as we were about to leave we met Leucht’s wife and children 
at Wellsville, who had come here by steamboat, and we learned from them 
that on board the ship their money had been stolen. Today we arrived at 
New Lisbon where we spent the night.” I, however, about noon, set out 
ahead of the others toward Columbiana," which I did not reach though 
because of nightfall. I stayed for the night with a farmer and his family 
just off the road, and they took me in without charging me anything. 


[August 16—August 17. Lisbon—Columbiana: 10 miles.] In the 
morning of the 17th I arrived at Columbiana and went to see Schaa[ ?]ren- 
berger, who received me like a friend and found us a place to stay. At 4 
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unser Fuhrman, wo wir sodan unsere Sachen ins Hauss brachten und zum 
Dank und Preiss unseres himmlischen Vaters [der uns] biss hieher gesund 
und wohl gebracht hat, ach danke dem Herrn meine Seele und vergiss 
nicht was der taglich an Dir thut Diese Nacht regnete es sehr stark, und 
wie froh war ich dass wir und unsere Sachen unter Obdach waren, den auf 
dem Wagen wire vollends alles verdorben in Columbiana trafen wir auch 
gute teutsche Leute ein Sattler Namens Schwarz welche uns auch guts 
thaten und als wir in unser Hauss kammen brachte unsere Hausswirthen 
einen Laib Brod und Milch, was uns sehr erfreute. [In faded ink:] 
geschrieben d. 15 Dmbr 1832 nach Hauss.™ 


APPENDIX 
[In the back of the book there are a number of pages containing notes 
and remarks about the voyage and land journey of the writer; the fact 
that the pages immediately preceding them are missing makes it appear 
possible that what is left is the end of a longer treatise which is lost. Most 
of it is written in ink, and the generally more reflective tone indicates that 
it was composed in the peace of the new home.] 


nachdem wir 61 Tag auf der See gefahren sind™® als wir aussteigen 
durfte(n), kamen mehre Deutsche ans Schiff uns so giengen wir mit einem 
von Hessen Darmstadt™ 

... aber durch den Umgang mit so viel ander Kindern, ganz verwildert 
Kleider haben sie mehr zerrissen als zu Hauss dass man glaubte es seyen 
lauter Leute aus der Tiirkey, Seybold von Heslach zeichnete sich vorziiglich 
aus mit Merz hatten wir wenig Umgang mehr, den da er auf dem Schiff 
die Leute Comandiren wollte so machte er sich allen verhasst auch ich 
hatte dfters Gelegenheit gehabt mit ihm zu brechen, aber das Wort unseres 
Heilandes im Angedenken, ihr aber nicht also, hielte immer und suchte auch 
sonst bey Zwistigkeiten soviel als méglich zwm Frieden zu rathen unter 
solchen Umstanden wurde uns freilich die Zeit zuletzt lange, weil wir hofften 
wir wiirden auch in 5 oder 6 Wochen hintiber kommen, da war Gedult 
nothig, und unser Wunsch wurde doch nach und nach erfiillt, dass uns der 
liebe Gott méchte nicht in Ungliick kommen lassen und gesund erhalten, in 
den lezten 5 Wochen hatten wir fast immer gut Wetter und zulezt auch 
recht heiss dass einigemal Donnerwetter tiber uns hinzogen und nicht geringe 
Sorge (machten). Seybold war auch unser Koch, weil die gegen 80 
Personnen zusammen kochen musste* das war eine schwierige Sache 
besonders fiir Kinder. Des Morgens um 9 Uhr bekam mann ein wenig 
Wasser Suppe die konnte man fast nicht essen, und wenn mann es hohlte, 
so flucht und schimpfte der Schiffskoch dass man hatte lieber gar nicht 
gessen, es war aber auch fast nicht zu Essen denn alles bekam den widrigen 
Seegeru(c)h das einen alles entleidet wurde Reiss und Gerste, durfte man 
bald gar nicht mehr kochen, das wollte niemand mehr essen Bohnen, Erbsen 
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o’clock our wagoner arrived, and at once we took our belongings to the 
house, giving praise to our heavenly Father who had brought us here hale 
and hearty. Oh, thank the Lord, my soul, and forget not what every day he 
does for thee. This night a heavy rain fell, and, oh, how glad I was that 
we and our belongings were safely sheltered; for on the wagon everything 
would have been hopelessly spoiled. In Columbiana we met good German 
people (among them a harness-maker of the name of Schwarz) who showed 
us much kindness, and when we came to our house our landlady brought 
us a loaf of bread and milk, which delighted us greatly. 

[Postscript, in faded ink:] [I] wrote [this] [to my people at] home 
on the 15th of December 1832." 


APPENDIX 

[In the back of the little volume there are a number of pages containing 
notes and remarks about the voyage and land journey, doubtless written by 
the author of the diary. The fact that the immediately preceding pages are 
missing indicates that the extant remainder is the end of a longer treatise, 
now lost. Most of it is written in ink, and the generally more reflective 
tone suggests that it was composed in the peace of the new home at 
Columbiana.] 
When, after a sea voyage of 61 days,* we were at liberty to go ashore, 
several Germans came to the ship, and so we went with one from Hesse- 
Darmstadt . . . “ but, due to the contact with so many other children, 
grown entirely unmanageable. They have torn more clothes than at home. 
so that one might believe that they were people from Turkey; Seybold 
from Heslach [?] outshone all others. With Merz we had not muck 
contact any longer; since he tried to order around the people on board, he 
was universally hated. I, too, had frequent occasion to break with him, but, 
remindful of the word of our Savior, “but not ye in like manner,” held on 
to myself, and on other occasions, too, tried to counsel for peace as much 
as possible. Under such conditions, of course, time finally seemed endless, 
especially since we had hoped that we should travel across in 5 or 6 weeks. 
It took a lot of patience, and indeed, our wish was gradually fulfilled too 
that the good God let us not come to grief but keep us in good health. In 
the last five weeks we had fine weather most of the time, and toward the 
end it grew really hot so that several times thunderstorms passed over our 
heads, giving us not a little worry. Seybold was also our cook since our 
crowd of almost 80 people had to do collective cooking. That was a 
difficult matter, especially for the children. At 9 o’clock in the morning 
we received a little watery soup which was almost unfit to be eaten, and 
when we went to get it the ship’s cook cursed and swore so that one 
did not feel like eating at all; and it really was almost unfit to eat; every- 
thing assumed that nauseating sea odor which spoiled everything for us. 
Rice and barley soon could no longer be served; nobody wanted to eat it 
any more; beans, peas, lentils, sour dumplings, were served successively 
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Linsen saure Spatzen diss kochte man nacheinander und das wurde auch 
am liebsten noch gegessen deswegen auch Esig das vorziiglichste ist weil 
man auch das Fleisch mit Esig essen musste, zu etwas saurem behalt man 
mehr Appetit, nach 4 Uhr konnten wir zu Mittag essen, weil die Kiiche 
klein war und der Schiffskoch fiir den Kapitan und Mattrossen die Ktiche 
fast den ganzen (Tag) brauchte und auch den ganzen Tag fortfluhte und 
wen mann des Abends oder des Mittags Wasser zu einen Siipple fiir ein 
Kind wollte, so konnte man es fast nicht iiberkommen weil man nicht selber 
heiss Wasser machen durfte. 


[The next passage seems to be an entry made on the high seas. In 
a prayerlike meditation, immediately preceding it, there appear as the final 
‘words: d: 19ten Junii.] 


. . viel Durst, und dann hat man schlechtes stinkendes Wasser das 
man fast nicht trinken kann und mag desswegen Wein vorziiglich gut ist 
was uns sehr weh taht weil wir keinen hatten ich kaufte vom Capitain 1 
Schopen Wein fiir ein 1 f. (Gulden) da uns allen so unwohl war auf der 
ganzen Reisse und mitten im Meer sah man Seeschwalben” und eine Art 
Enten auch einige wie Raben, es sind sogenante Seemehfen® Meergras 
zeigte sich immer auch (;) [es] (wir) sahen auch einige fliegende Fische” 
auch einen Heufisch® sahen wir in Mansgrésse der eigentliche Menschen- 
fresser. 


[The same applies to the following passage:] 

. . . abgeschnitten von aller menschlichen Hiilfe wenn der liebe Gott 
einen fallen liesse was einem Christlich gesinnten Herzen gar kein Wunder 
ware, wenn man auf einem Schiff bey so vielen Gottsvergessnen und 
Ruchlossen Leuten ein solche Reisse machen muss auf dem Meer hat 
man keine grosse Aussicht man sieht keine 3 biss 4 Stunden weit, und 
das Hochland kann man auf 15 biss 20 Stunden sehen(;) wenn es 
stiirmisch ist, so fahrt man wie in einem Thal: wenn  stiirmische 
Witterung ist, so gereut es fast jedermann dass sie die Reisse unternommen, 
wenn es aber wieder gut Wetter ist, dann ist alles wieder zufrieden(;) wenn 
man zur See kommt, leidet alles an Verstopfung, und kann 14 T biss 3 
Wochen bedeutent seyn, manche bekommen aber auch Leibweh, am 
gerduchert Fleisch bekommt bey uns alles Ekel, und erwekt .... Nun 
bin ich Gott sey Dank, in dem Land meiner Sehnsucht gesund und wohlbe- 
halten angekommen, o wie bin ich dem lieben Vater im Himmel verbunden 
mein Leben lang dankbar zu seyn, vergiss nicht Gottes o Seele, vergiss 
nicht was er dir Guths gethan, allen Leuten ist fast die Reisse nicht 
anzurathen, denn man hat viel mehr Schwierigkeiten durchzumachen als 
dass man in der Vorstellung hat, ebenso fiir unentschlossene Leute [,] (;) 
Leute die einen festen Carakter und Muth (haben,) mit einem kindlichen 
Willen in die Schikungen Gottes, und vertrauen zuversichtlich in Gefahren, 
die kénnen es mit der Hiilfe Gottes wagen; wie man schon sagen wollte es 
ware mehr beschwerlich als gefahrlich, so ist man eben... . ; 

[Here the diary ends. The last pages of the notebook have been 
torn or cut out.] 
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and were relatively popular. Vinegar is most important since even the 
meat had to be eaten with vinegar. Something sour stimulates a person’s 
appetite more than anything else. After 4 o’clock we could have our dinner 
since the kitchen was small and the ship’s cook used it almost the entire 
day for the captain and the crew and also went on swearing and cursing 
through the entire day; hence if in the evening or at noon one wished to 
have water for a little soup for a child, it was almost impossible to get it 
because you were not allowed to heat up water yourself. 


[The following passage seems to be an entry made on the high seas. 
The final words of a prayer-like meditation, immediately preceding it, read* 
“the 19th of June.”] 


. . . much thirst and, moreover, bad, stinking water, which one is hardly 
able or willing to drink; wine, therefore, is especially good, and it grieved 
us very much that we had none. I once bought a pint of wine from the 
captain for 1 gilder since all of us were so sick throughout the entire 
voyage. In the middle of the ocean we saw sea swallows” and a sort of 
ducks and some like crows. They are called sea gulls,“ and we also saw 
seaweed all the time. We also saw a few flying fish.” Also a shark” 
we saw, the size of a man, the real man-eater. 


[What was said above, also applies to the following passage :] 
... cut off from all human help, if the good God would forsake us, which 
no truly Christian heart would consider amazing when one is compelled 
to travel on a ship with so many godless and reckless people. On the high 
seas one cannot see very far, the view extends not quite 3 or 4 hours, while 
_ one can see the mountains as far as 15 to 20 hours. When there is a storm 
one travels as in a valley. When there is stormy weather, almost every- 
body regrets to have undertaken the trip, but as soon as the weather is fine 
again everybody is satisfied again. When first on board a ship everybody 
has constipation, and that may last for two or three weeks; some people 
get a stomach ache; all of us are sick of smoked meat; it brings about... . 
Now, God be praised, I have arrived hale and hearty in the land of my 
longing. Oh, how much obliged I am to be grateful all through my life to 
the dear Father in heaven. Forget not, oh soul, thy God; forget not what 
good he has done to thee. Not all people are to be advised to undertake 
such a voyage, since there are many more hardships to be encountered than 
can be imagined. People that cannot make decisions are likewise to be 
dissuaded. Only people who combine a strong character and courage with 
a childlike submission to the will of God and who trust him confidently 
in all dangers may venture it with the help of God; although one might 
safely say that it is more troublesome than dangerous, yet one is... . 

[Here the diary ends; the last pages of the little volume have been 
torn or cut out.] 
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Notes 


1 Untertiirkheim: a village on the right side of the river Neckar about 3 miles 

center of Stuttgart, city of Wiirttemberg. From 1806 to 1918 
German state was a om. 

2 Hassmersheim: a village on the left side of the Neckar about 47 miles down- 
stream from Untertiirkheim, that is, about 15 miles north of Heilbronn, which lies 32 
miles north of Stuttgart. 

Abba: an Aramaic word meaning “father” used by Jesus (Mark 14:36) as 
well as by Greek-speaking Jews of his time. The frequent use of this term in this 
diary, more than anything else, marks its author as a Pietist. See also note 40. 

* Augenleitung: another Pietist term, based on Ephesians 1:18, “having the = 
of your heart enlightened, that ye may know, - « « - Hiller (see note 33), after 
quoting this passage (Liederkdstlein, Part II, p. 533), adds the following remark: “Let 
us pray for such eyes.” : 

5 Hirschhorn: a little town on the right bank of the Neckar about 14 miles 
above Heidelberg. 

® Heidelberg: the famous university town. Here the Neckar leaves the moun- 
tains and enters the wide bottom plains of the Rhine Valley. 

7Mannheim: here the Neckar flows into the Rhine. Due to this favorable 
position Mannheim, after 1802, attained a steadily growing importance as an inland 
trading center for the exchange of goods by water freight between the lower Rhine and 
South Germany and Austria. 

8See Note 3. 

® Worms: an ancient German cathedral city on the river Rhine 11.3 miles 
downstream from Mannheim and 34.2 miles south of Mainz. 

10 Mainz: at the confluence of the river Main and the Rhine. Here the Rhine 
enters for 18.3 miles upon an east-west course, at the end of which, at Bingen, it 
resumes its course toward the N Sea. 

o a at the confluence of the rivers Mosel (left) and Lahn (right) and 
e Rhine. 

12 Kéln: in 1832, when these emigrants passed the city, the famous cathedral 
was still to be seen in the fragmentary condition in which its construction had been 
abandoned toward the end of the fifteenth century. It was resumed in 1841 and 
completed in 1880. 

18 Wesel: on the right side of the Rhine on the point where the rivér Lippe 
comes in. The debris unloaded at the river’s mouth accounts for the difficulties in 
navigation encountered here by the emigrants’ barge. 

14Emmerich: 101 miles north of Kéln on the right bank of the Rhine, the last 
German town before entering Holland. 

18 Bebele is the Munks’ second child, Barbara, age seven. 

16Munk writes “Lokwik,” although what he says here obviously applies to 
Lobith, which even today is the Dutch customs station for watercraft from Gane 
into the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

17 After having turned off to the right into the Pannerden Canal the emigrants’ 
_— reached the arm of the Rhine called De Neder Rijn. Arnheim lies on its right 
bank about 22 miles northwest of Emmerich. 

18 What is here called the “canal to Utrecht’ beng is De Kromme Rijn, 
a rather inconspicuous arm of the Rhine which branches to the right from the 
Neder Rijn at Wijk, 37 miles west of Arnheim. 

19 Utrecht: one of the larger cities of Holland, seat of a famous university. 

2 The waterway which connects Utrecht with the Zuider Zee is called Vecht. 

21 Muiden: a small town at the mouth of the Vecht at the Zuider Zee about 
30 miles north of Utrecht. It lies on the south shore of the funnel-shaped bay 
— ae Ij Meer on the small (western) end of which the city of Amsterdam is 
ocated. 

22The emigrants were taken to the big ocean-going vessel by small sailboats 
which also carried their belongings. 

_% According to the Marine List (Port of Baltimore, July 16, 1832), published 
identically in both the Baltimore Gazette and Daily Advertiser and the American & 
Commercial Daily Advertiser, this ship was the “Dutch ship, Geonolgen [perhaps 
Geo. Nolgen], Zimmermann [captain’s name], from Amsterdam, gin and passengers, 
to Karthaus, Kurtz & Co.” Where it was anchored at the time of the emigrants’ 
embarkment it is impossible to ascertain. Enkhuizen or Medemblik in the northern 
half of the Noord Holland east coast of the Ijssel Meer are the most likely places. 
Munk mistook the place for an island (Insel; in his spelling: Incel). 

% They left the Ijssel Meer for the North Sea by sailing in the current called 
the Texelstroom around the north point of Noord Holland through the straits between 
the town of De Helder and the small island of Onrust slightly northwest of it. 
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% Following a southwest course they successively saw Dover, Folkestone, Dunge 
Ness, Newhaven, and possibly, oo Head; the any little” they saw of France 
must have been the Cape Gris-Nez, southwest "of Calais. 

* capes Start Point and Bolt Head, Devonshire. 

27 Cape Lizard Head, Cornwall, the southernmost point of the British Isles 
slightly of 50th ‘parallel, 5° 15’ west of Greenwich. 
note 

am ta were two men in oe er of the name of Jacob, whom Munk repeat- 

+ “the two Jacobs.” One them was Jacob Schultes, a brother of Munk’s 
e, Regina Schultes Munk, while the family name of the other is never mentioned. 
See also note 50. Nothing is known about “cousin Stephan.” It is not even certain 
Stephan is first name or a family name. 
prece: 
PF ang Ag (little Nana) is the Munks’ baby daughter, Christiana, nine months old. 
Note 3. 

88 Hiller’s Schatzkistlein: the book of daily devotions here mentioned is really 
entitled Geistliches Liederkistlein zum Lobe Gottes (2 vols. in one, Stuttgart, 1792, 
and later editions). The second volume bears the title Betrachtung des Lodes, der 
Zukunft Christi, und der Ewigkeit auf alle Tage des Jahres: oder geistliches Licder- 
kastlein zweiter Theil. The copy used by the writer of the diary is extant; the title 
of the first part is missing. The incorrect title given in the diary may derive _s 
the book’s ‘ace (p. iii), where the author states that he had been requested to 
write something in the general vein of “ tzky’s Schatzkistlein,” a > aevetieneh 
book Banc ng in Hiller’s time. bs p Friedrich Hiller (1699-1769) was a minister 

the gospel, well known in ays as the writer of hymns. The hymn here 
mentioned, “Glauben und ein fA [ist ein unzertrennlich Paar],” appears 
in Munk’s copy (part II, p. 546) "ae the date of the entry: June 13th. See also 


note 4, 
% A famous hymn by Paul Gerhardt (1606-76). 
% Rosenwasser (rose water): a distillate from rose petals steeped in water, long 
a household Temedy against ‘“‘sore eyes.” 
is is the title of a devotional 


Basel. 

1806, was reprinted in 1822 1825, and possibly ater. ” The pe a Georg 
Heinrich Loskiel, born in Kurland in 1740, held several positions as a Moravian 
minister. In 1801 he appears as president of the Pennsylvania group of Moravian 
congregations. From 1802 until his death at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1814, he 
was the bishop of the Moravians in the United States. 

87 These supposed fish were porpoises, gregarious mammals of the whale family. 
The fact that “porpoise” really means “pigfish” shows that Munk was not the first 
observer to be struck by " resemblance to pigs. The two commonest species te be 
met with between Europe and North America are, Phocaena phocaena Linnaeus, and 
Phocaena communis Lesson, the former, however, more likely" to be found in coastal 
waters. 


%8 The parish fair of Heumaden, the home vi of the Munks, about 3 miles 

southeast of Stuttgart, took place on this particular Sunday. 
net ofl of the om wore Seo the Sellowing 
no! 

Pietist: according to F. Kluge’s Wéorterbuch (Strassburg, 1910), 
the word originated at the University of Leipzig about ge as . lerogatory term for 
the student followers of the famous theologian, ary ae gag (1635-1705), 
who stressed religious feeling rather than dogma. As a a the times the same 
tendency appeared in the Anglo-Saxon world in the religious attitudes of William 
Penn and his Friends and of the great American philanthropist, Cotton Mather. Since 
about 1725 the term “Pietist’’ had been in derogatory use in Germany, with the 
connotation of “pious hypocrite”; in the course of time, however, the word lost much 
of its contemptuous meaning. 

41 Heufisch: the correct spelling is “Haifisch”; Munk’s spelling is phonetic. In his 
native dialect, ai ei and eu so alike. Due to this fact he ptm spelled 
Mayen for the Dutch place-name Muiden, the local dialect pronunciation of which is 
moie, with the d and final m not sounded. 

42 Whales. 

“8 Munk’s remarks about the Gulf Stream are essentially correct, although it is 
not quite clear what distance corresponds to ‘50 to 60 hours.” 

“The presence in its indigo-blue water of vast quantities of floating yellow 
seaweed is one of the most striking characteristics of the Gulf Stream, especially near 
the American coast. 

“ See note 37. 


in full: Etwas fiirs Herz auf dem Wege zur Ewigkeit (366 Betrachtungen) [‘‘Some- ; 
i’ 
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46 See note 42. 

47 The coast near Chesapeake Bay Charles. 

48 Chesapeake Bay: from Cape arles and Cape Henry, flanking the bay, 
it is another 170 miles to the harbor of Baltimore. 

4° After the long and stormy crossing of 61 days, under rather trying yy and 
feeding conditions on board (for greater detail, see Appendix, p. 303), this health 
record is truly surprising. 

50 The “two Jacobs’ (see note 29) seem to have had female relatives in Philadel- 
phia who had preceded them to America and whom they immediately sought. 

50a Munk apparently meant to state that it was the 13th Sunday since their de 
parture from home. ‘This Sunday had been on the day before: the 22d of lg He 
thought that the 23d was a Sunday since, later, he writes, under July 30, that day 
is “the 14th Sunday after our departure” while really the 29th was a Sunday. See 
likewise under August 6 and 13 which were really Mondays. 

51 Here begins the overland trek by wagon from Baltimore to Columbiana, Ohio. 
According to advertisements of July 16, 1832, in both the Baltimore and Daily Adver- 
tiser and the American Commercial Daily Advertiser, two of the leading Baltimore trans- 
portation firms were: Stockton, Stokes & Co., carrying passengers from Baltimore to 
Wheeling in 3% days; and Neil, Moore & Co., who covered the same distance, “via 
Rail-Road [i.e., horse-drawn coaches, on rails] and National Road in 48 hours.” The 
tailroad here mentioned bears the name Baltimore & Ohio Railroad even in these early 
days; it ran 60 miles from Baltimore to Frederick, Maryland, where a transfer to 
stagecoaches was made. The wagoner with whom the Munk family traveled probably 
was unaffiliated with any company but worked at his own risk. 

52 Probably near or at Pikesville, Maryland, 8 miles from Baltimore. 

._ Place for name left blank in the diary. It may have been Westminster, 37 
miles south of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

54 Present mame: Fwo Taverns, 6 miles south of Gettysburg. 

“SS Doritzle: probably a female relative or maid servant traveling with the Munks. 

56 Between Chambersburg and Fayetteville. 

57 This Gehrs Town could not be identified; it cannot have been far from St. 
Thomas, where there was the Franklin Inn kept by a Mr. von der Smith. This inn is 
mentioned and praised for quality and reasonable rates by a clergyman of the name 
of Cranz from Mergentheim in Wiirttemberg, who, according to his travel diary (MS 
in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library, Columbus), traveled the 
same road from Baltimore to Wheeling, West Virginia, in 1834. 

58 Mikorlesthon: McConnells Town, today named McConnellsburg. 

5 Little Scrub Ridge Svmmit (1,455 ft.), Sideling Hill Summit (2,196 ft.), 
and Rays Hill Summit (1,957 ft.). They ba B spent the night of July 20 at 
Juniatta Crossing, 15 miles east of Bedford. 

60 Most: in the usage of Wiirttemberg, “hard cider,” while in general German 
usage it means “unfermented grape juice.” 

61 Probably near, or at, Election House (Somerset County, Alleghany Township), 
about halfway between Bedford and Somerset, Pennsylvania. 

62 A slight mistake; no rattlesnake ever climbs a tree. ; 

6 The Swabian Jura (or Swabian Alb) in the central part of Swabia is an 
undulating limestone plateau about 130 miles long and 10 to 25 miles broad. Its 
boundaries are, on the west, the Black Forest; on the north, the valley of the Neckar 
(before it takes its bend to the north); and on the south the valley of the Danube. 
The climate of the Swabian Alb is rather raw, especially in the central part, which for 
this reason is called Rauhe Alb. Munk’s remark on the linden trees still being in 
bloom at the beginning of August is very much to the point since, in warmer regions of 
both Germany and North America, that bloom occurs about the middle June. 
Although the common German linden tree (Tilia parvifolia Ehrh. [ulmifolia Scop.]) 
and that of Pennsylvania (Tilia americana L.) represent different their seasonal 
behavior is essentially the same. 

6 Rabsthon: Robstown, an ancient settlement “at the foot of a hill on the 
Youghiogheny’s [tributary of the Monongahela] east bank.” Destroyed in an Indian 
attack and massacre in 1763, it was called West New ‘Town when rebuilt to differentiate 
it from Greensburg, then known as New Town. The name Robstown, however, still 
occurs in an immigrants’ guide book of 1832 in a list of stagecoach stations; while 
the modern road maps carry the name of West Newton, the old name, Robstown, is 
still occasionally heard. 

® Williamsport: obsolete name of the city of Monongahela. The settlement, an 
important river crossing, was laid out in 1792 by Joseph Parkinson who named it 
Williamsport, but until its incorporation in 1833 it was commonly called Parkinson’s 
Ferry (Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 14th ed., XV, 729). 

® Washington, Pennsylvania: laid out in 1781 at the site of a Delaware Indian 
village. Incorporated as a borough in 1810, it was chartered as a city in 1924. 

87 Glaswill: Claysville, a crossroads village named for Henry Clay. 
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% The boundary line between the states of Pennsylvania and West Virginia is 


6 Hemmingen: village in Wiirttemberg (N kreis), west-north-west of Stutt- 


7 Columbianna: Columbiana, a town in Ohio in the county of the same name, 
12 wins south of Youngstown; a few lines farther down Munk writes Columbi. 
Although Munk’s handwriting here is unmistakably legible — is some incon- 
=, “between the rates Ly ag for the long stretch from Baltimore to 
and those for he? 70 ‘en Wheeling to umbiana. 
umbi; see note 70. 
7 See note 71. 
1% Welsburg: they drove north on the east bank of the Ohio River in the so-called 
” of the present state of West Virginia. The most important town along 
that road was Wellsburg. Possessed of an excellent river landing, the town then was 
famous for its daaweue’, and its trade in flour and liquor down to New Orleans and 
overseas and, since 1813, for its glass plant, the first in the state, founded by Issac Duval. 

7 Harmonie: clearly the name of a German singing club such as were founded 
in practically all German-settled American communities for the purpose of choral 
singing. They were, and in some places still are, important as social cameos, 

7% The “bad and dangerous road” may be an explanation of the high rate of 
transportation by the note 71. 

7p village on the Neckar between Marbach and Ludwigsburg. 

8 Stu vill: Steubenville, like NG the river towns of the region, experien 
a boom due to the increase of river traffic with the coming of steamboats between 1811 
and 1830. As early as 1814 Steubenville, always an industrial town, had _ besi 
pottery, copperas, and iron works, a wool-cloth plant employing 200 workers. By 1830, 
when the first glass factory was started, Steubenville was the third city in size in the 
state of Ohio, with a population of 2,937. 

7 Wellswill: Wellsville; ‘Since its founding by William Wells in 1797, the 
city has been successively a stagecoach stop on the. Cleveland-Ohio River route, a busy 
shipping mart during the steamboat era, and an important clay-products center.” 

89 Neulissabon: New Lisbon; today: Lisbon, Ohio. 

81 Columbiana: “‘first called Dixonville for its founder, Joshua Dixon, Columbiana 
was Poe out in 1805. During the early decades of the nineteenth century the Pittsburgh- 

ooster stagecoach line passed through the town and taverns flourished along Main 
Street.” ” Columbiana was the Munk family’s final destination. 
ent from this concluding passage an important motive for — 
Munk’s diary—if not the primary one—was the desire to give his relatives in 
an authentic account of the journey. The letter was mailed almost exactly four poser 
after his arrival at Columbiana. 

886] days at sea: from vow Ad a July 16, 1832. 

8 These Germans, coming to th oo immediately upon its docking, made it their 
business to procure lodgings and Powe transportation by wagon for the greenhorn 
immigrants from the old country. In the diary of the Rev. Mr. Cranz, from Mergen- 

(see note 57), who in 1834 likewise traveled from Baltimore to Wheeling, the 
following entry occurs: “St. Thomas (wo mir der ehrliche Darmstidter olim Theersieder 
nunc Bartscherer ein Glas Brandy & Water aufwichste)”’ [transl.: “St. Thomas (where 
the worthy fellow from Darmstadt—once a tar boiler, now a barber—treated me to a 
glass of brandy-and-water)”]. It is not out of the question that this is the same 

who may have made his living as a touter and, occasionally, even may have 
joined a traveling patty to make sure that the travelers stopped at the “right” inns, 

ly when, as im the case of the Rev. Mr. Cranz, they had some money to spend. 

% Here we learn that —, were eighty Rrople in the party. Board was not in- 
cluded in the price of passage; they brought own victuals and even had to at- 
tend to their own cooking. The shipping contract provided nothing beyond the use of the 
kitchen, but even this was grudgingly granted. 

ade an according to his p formerly a vintner, naturally must have felt 

i peeved by the BR nay wed his diet of the customary wine. The price 
of 1 fl, Cader about a half dollar) he had to pay the ship’s captain for 1 Schoppen 
(about 1 pint) certainly was exorbitant. 

8? Seeschwalben: sea swallows, gull-like birds, mostly of > oo Sterna, typified 
by Sterna hirundo (the common tern) on both sides of the A tic. 

88 Seemehfen: dialect spelling for ‘‘Seeméven,” sea = most of the species 
common — the Northern Atlantic are of the genus ws 

the following fish encountered by the good ship Geo. Nolgen may have been 

any Exocoetus volitans L.; Exonautes exsiliens Muller, E. 

Cuvier and Valenciennes, E. vinciguerrae Jordan and Meek, E. rubenscens 

e; Parexocoetus mesogaster Bloch. All of them belong to the Family 

Exocoetidae, comprising 5 genera; 65 species, with 20 species in American waters; 
carnivorous and herbivorous; they inhabit warm seas and are mostly pelagic. 

 Heufisch: see note 41. 
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MINUTES OF 
THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
Columbus, Ohio 


April 9, 1948 


The Ohio Academy of History met in Columbus April 9, 1948, 
in connection with the Ohio College Association. The morning 
session opened at 10 A. M. with Clayton S. Ellsworth of the 
College of Wooster presiding. Two papers were given: “The Name 
of the Holy Roman Empire,” by Richard G. Salomon of Kenyon 
College, and “The Good Neighbor Policy,” by Arvid T. Johnson of 
the University of Toledo. 


Forty members attended the luncheon conference at 12:30, 
presided over by Hastings Eells of Ohio Wesleyan University, presi- 
dent of the academy. Harold J. Grimm of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity spoke on the subject “German Historiography during the Nazi 
Regime.” Professor Eells also presided over the afternoon session, 
at which two papers were given: “History in the General Education 
Course,” by Benjamin H. Pershing of Wittenberg College, and 
“Publications in Ohio History,” by James H. Rodabaugh of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 


Thirty seven members attended the business meeting at 3:30. 
The minutes of Secretary William D. Overman of the meeting of 
April 24, 1947, were read and approved without amendment. His 
report as treasurer was also read and approved. The report of the 
auditing committee, composed of Stanton Ling Davis, chairman, 
Phillip R. Shriver, and Denald P. Gavin attested the figures of the 
treasurer. 


The report of the committee on awards, composed of Francis 
P. Weisenburger, chairman, H. Clyde Hubbart, and William J. 
MeNiff, selected Earl S. Pomeroy of the Ohio State University for 
the annual award of the academy. His book upon which the award 
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was based is entitled Territories of the United States, 1861-1890, 
published in 1947 by the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund of 
the American Historical Association. 


The committee on nominations (Albert T. Volwiler, chairman, 
Harold J. Grimm, and William T. Utter) presented the following 
slate of officers: 


For president, George F. Howe, Historical Division, Depart- 
ment of the Army; for vice president, Stanton Ling Davis, Case 
Institute of Technology; for secretary-treasurer, James H. Roda- 
baugh. The report of the committee was approved, and on motion 
of A. Sellew Roberts of Kent University the secretary was instructed 
to cast a unanimous ballot for the nominees. 


Following is the report of a special committee on resolutions 
which was accepted by a standing vote of all members: 


We, as members of the Ohio historical guild, living and working as we 
do in three distinct larger areas of the state and several smaller ones, scattered 
as we are in a score of educational institutions, and belonging, as many of 
us do, to historical associations of a national or regional nature, face the 
danger of divided professional allegiance. 


All praise, therefore, is due those of our leaders who through the decades 
have urged us to cooperative effort, and have worked to bring unity and higher 
morale to our profession in Ohio. 


One remembers how, back in the nineteen twenties, members of the 
History faculty of Ohio State University called some of us together in a series 
of history teachers’ conferences; how, in the early thirties, David R. Moore 
of Oberlin College, and Harold E. Davis of Hiram College, and others, led in 
the movement to form this Academy; how Harlow Lindley and others effected 
for several years a union of the Academy and the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society in the form of the Ohio History Conference; how 
informal fraternal feeling was fostered by Arthur C. Cole of Western Reserve 
University and others, in our pleasant sojourns on the shores of Lake Erie, 
on the beautiful campus of Kenyon College, and at Kent State University. 


Today a warm testimonial of faithful service and unremitting devotion 
is due another of our coordinators, Dr. William D. Overman, formerly- Curator 
_of History of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, now 
Librarian and Archivist of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Akron, Ohio. 


Dr. Overman has been the Secretary of the Ohio Academy of History 
almost continuously since 1935. Around him the Academy has radiated; he 
has given continuity and direction to our efforts; year after year he has 
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briefed us and told us where to go and what to do. Year by year presidents 
of the Academy have come and gone, but his office has provided for us, as it 
were, a permanent secretariat. As to his personal qualities, any formal 
resolution would fail to express the warmth of admiration we feel for Bill’s 
modesty, integrity, and stability. We yield reluctantly to his valid personal 
request to be relieved of the duties of the office. 

It is fitting, also, that we should at this time formally recognize the 
debt the Ohio Academy owes to the ‘Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society for releasing enough of Dr. Overman’s time to enable him to serve in 
this capacity, and for furnishing free stenographic service and postage. This 
organization has in many other ways encouraged historical work. We urge 
that the office of Secretary of the Academy be held permanently by someone 
in this centrally located society. 


The committee moves that this testimonial be adopted by the Academy, 
be signed by the President, and that a copy be sent to Dr. Overman by mail, 
and that another copy be filed with our minutes. 

(Signed) H. C. Hubbart 
(Signed) Stanton Ling Davis 


On motion of Albert T. Volwiler, the secretary was instructed 
to forward a copy of the above resolution to Erwin C. Zepp, director 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, in recog- 
nition of Dr. Overman’s services for the academy during his 
employment by the society. 


Respectfully submitted, 
James H. RopaBaucH 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


DELAWARE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Delaware 
Wilbur Main, President 


The society has been holding regular monthly meetings on the 
third Monday of each month. At the meeting in February R. B. 
Powers gave a paper on genealogy. Mrs. John J. Swickheimer 
spoke at the March meeting on the early history of Radnor 
Township. 


In April the first number of a mimeographed bulletin was 
published for the purpose of publicizing the society by describing 
its aims and early programs. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 


Certain physical improvements at the Hayes Memorial Library 
and Museum, long needed and very much welcomed, include instal- 
lation of asphalt-tile covering on two main floors in the building, 
and the installation of five modern museum cases. The new cases 
contain displays pertaining to the life and times of President and 


Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes. 


Accessions to the museum and library during the past three 
months include the following: an iron spur and a small mallet from 
the Civil War period, presented to the museum by Sidney Miller, 
Fremont; a file of the Chicago Daily Times, August 1876—January 
1877; a file of the New York Weekly Tribune, January 1880- 
December 1882; the records of the Matinee Musical Club of 
Fremont, 1903-35, 5 vols., deposited in our library by Harriet 
Billau, Fremont; 99 original letters from various correspondents 
addressed to George William Curtis, editor of Harper’s Weekly, 
1877-84, and 26 miscellaneous pamphlets on the election of 1884, 
and 40 newspaper clippings from his library; an original letter 
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written by Lucy Webb Hayes to Laura P. Mitchell, June 25, 1881; 
and a holograph letter of R. B. Hayes to J. R. Hawley, November 
28, 1876. 


Photostat and microfilm copies of source materials added to 
our library manuscript collections include photocopies of 24 letters 
and several notes written by R. B. Hayes, Lucy Webb Hayes, and 
Webb C. Hayes, I, 1865-89, to General and Mrs. James M. Comly, 
from the Comly Collection in the library of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society; microfilm copy of the R. B. 
Hayes and Sardis Birchard letters, 1850-92, in the Guy M. Bryan 
Collection, Archives Collections of the University of Texas Library; 
photostat copies of a letter by R. B. Hayes to B. F. Jackson, May 
16, 1889, and a warranty deed, R. B. Hayes to W. B. Kridler, Jr., 
March 28, 1890, courtesy of the Clyde Public Library, Clyde; 
photostat copies of letters from R. B. Hayes to Salmon P. Chase, 
March 21, April 11, and June 29, 1861, from the Salmon P. Chase 
Papers, Library of Congress; photostat copies of 3 Hayes letters to 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, April 3, May 22, 1891, and to Dr. E. 
Bushnell, April 8, 1891, in the library of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland; and a microfilm copy of the rare book by John 
Wallace, entitled The Carpet -Bag Rule in Florida (Jacksonville, 
Fla., 1888), courtesy of Mrs. Alberta Johnson, Librarian, Florida 
Historical Society. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 


This organization celebrated its annual spring meeting with a 
special exhibit on the Ohio River at the Taft Museum. The exhibit 
was opened on April 29 with an evening meeting of the society and 
friends at the Taft Museum. Display materials for the exhibit from 
the collections of the society were supplemented by contributions 
from citizens of Cincinnati and boat models from the River Museum 
in Campus Martius Museum, Marietta. These models were shown 
through the courtesy of the Sons and Daughters of Pioneer River 
Men and the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 


[The editor of this Quarterly would like to call to the attention 
of its readers the new Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical 
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Society. Edited by Lee Shepard, it has been enlarged and presents 
a new format. The April issue of 64 pages is devoted to the 
history of the Ohio River and its tributaries and contains sixteen 
plates of river scenes and related subjects. | 


HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF OHIO 
H. B. Diefenbach, State President and Chaplain General 


The society held its midyear social meeting in Akron on April 
5. The meeting was well attended. The annual meeting will be 
held September 18 in Mansfield. 


KNOX COUNTY HISTORICAL sociEeTy, Mt. Vernon 
Charles V. Critchfield, President 


Robert C. Wheeler, newspaper librarian of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, gave an address before the 
society on March 23 on the subject, “Old Firearms.” A display 
of his own collection and of other firearms brought from the Ohio 
State Museum was supplemented by the collections of H. F. Hitch- 
cock, J. B. Blackburn, D. W. Horn, and Carl Barcus, all of Knox 
County. 


LOGAN COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
_ Bellefontaine 
Guy W. Furbay, Secretary 


Present officers of the society are Herman C. Marmon, presi- 
dent; Raymond LeVan, vice president; Guy W. Furbay, secretary; 
Guy Inskeep, secretary. 

It is planned to enlarge the monthly bulletin and publish it 
annually. 


MAHONING VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Youngstown 
Donald J. Lynn, President 


The officers of the society for the present year are the following: 
Donald J. Lynn, president; Mrs. Henry A. Butler, first vice presi- 
dent; Joseph G. Butler, III, second vice president and assistant 
treasurer; Mrs. Franklin B. Powers, third vice president; Mrs. 
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Ernest A. Goodman, recording secretary; Ada M. Rogers, corre- 
sponding secretary; James L. Wick, Jr., treasurer. 


The membership of the board of trustees was recently increased 
from nine to twenty four. 


The Mahoning Valley Historical Society was organized Sep- 
tember 10, 1875, and was incorporated under the laws of Ohio, 
November 19, 1909. Its museum is located in the Reuban McMillan 
Library, Youngstown. 


THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Columbus 


Erwin C. Zepp, Director 


At the annual meeting of the society, April 16, Dr. Carl Wittke, 
dean of the graduate school, Western Reserve University, and 
Captain Frederick Way, authority on the history of America’s 
rivers, were honored with life membership for their respective con- 
tributions toward the preservation of Ohio’s history. Dr. Francis 
P. Weisenburger of the department of history, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, presented Dr. Wittke for the honor with the following 
testimonial : 


Carl Wittke is a native of Columbus and a graduate of the Ohio State 
University. He received his master’s and doctor’s degrees from Harvard 
University. His academic career has been one of notable service to the state 
of his birth. Beginning as an instructor in history at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1916, he rose rapidly to become professor and chairman of the 
department from 1927 to 1937. Since then he has been professor of history 
and dean at Oberlin College, and on May 1 he will become dean of the 
graduate school of Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 


He is the author of seven historical volumes, including a History of 
Canada which has been issued in various editions both in Canada and the 
United States; the standard history of the minstrel stage in the United States, 
Tambo and Bones; and the best history of immigrant groups in this country, 
We Who Built America. He is also the editor of Essays in History and 
Political Theory, contributed in honor of Professor Charles H. MclIlwain of 
Harvard. 

A leader of the historical profession, he has served as an editor of 
various historical journals and as president of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. By appointment of Governor John Bricker he became etn 
of the Ohio War History Commission. 
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He has also given unreservedly of his time and abilities for the advance- 
ment of this society, which published his German-Americans and the World 
War. Under the auspices of the society he was editor of the six-volume 
History of the State of Ohio which is widely acclaimed as a model for 
American state histories. He has contributed five articles and numerous book 
reviews to the Quarterly. As a member of the board of editors and of the 
board of trustees of the society he was ever alert to the responsibilities of his 
position, 

Hence on this occasion honor is paid to one who as an inspiring teacher, 
a distinguished author, and a gifted administrator has added luster to his 
alma mater, to his profession, and to the society which tonight pays him 
homage. 


Dr. William H. Hildreth of the English department, the Ohio 
State University, presented Captain Way, reading the following 
statement: 


Captain Frederick Way, a Pennsylvanian, is in the highest sense a 
citizen of the Ohio Valley. He has made history on its rivers and has written 
history on their shores. He attended college at the University of Cincinnati 
and at Carnegie Institute of Technology. But the school was too near the 
river; he could still hear the steam-boat whistles. Soon he was steersman 
on the Eugene Dana Smith. Since then he has always been on or near the 
river. He has owned the Betsy Ann and the General Wood. He has piloted 
tow boats on all the western waters. Recently he brought the stern-wheeler 
Delta Queen up the Mississippi and up the Ohio to take her place in the river 
traffic and he has been in charge of her outfitting and testing. 


He has written three popular books which record life on the western 
waters: The Log of the Betsy Ann; The Allegheny, of the Rivers of America 
Series; and Pilotin? Comes Natural. Both river men and historians know 
and respect his directories of river transportation: Way’s Steamboat Directory; 
Western Rivers Towboat Directory; and the Inland River Record. 


He has been a leader in the preservation of the great valley’s history. 
He is a founder of the Sons and Daughters of Pioneer River Men and of the 
River Museum, a part of Campus Martius Museum at Marietta. He was 
technical advisor in the setting up of the river museum. Much of the 
material preserved therein was collected or donated by Captain Way, including 
photographs from his great collection and models which he has built of 
historic boats. 

This society, therefore, tonight makes manifest its gratitude and respect 
for the work of Captain Frederick Way. 


Mr. E. Y. Wolford, a member of the historical society now 
living in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, calls our attention to the hoax 
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of the Horn Papers. In 1945 the Greene County Historical Society, 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, published the Horn Papers: Early 
Westward Movement on the Monongahela and Upper Ohio, 1765- 
1795, three volumes. The first volume purports to have come from 
the diaries of Jacob Horn and his son Christopher and other 
important original documents of the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century. The second contains more than 500 histories and 
genealogical records of early families in the region. 

Like many other publications, this Quarterly carried a review 
recommending the Horn Papers (LV[1946], 307-308). Dr. Julian 
P. Boyd, librarian of Princeton University, however, questioned the 
authenticity of the documents. An investigation was urged by him 
and Dr. A. P. James of the University of Pittsburgh. Thereupon, 
a committee was organized under the sponsorship of the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia. 
After a full examination this committee reported as follows: 

In view of the fact that intensive investigation failed to discover a shred 
of evidence to substantiate the authenticity of the documents and, on the 
contrary, found convincing evidence of their spuriousness, it is our opinion that 
the primary material in The Horn Papers is a fabrication and therefore that 
historians and genealogists ought not to rely on any data in Volumes I and II. 

The interesting story of the exposure of this fraud in American 
historiography is told in an article by Arthur Pierce Middleton and 
Douglass Adair, “The Mystery of the Horn Papers,” in the William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., IV, No. 4 (October 1947), 409-445. 


STARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Canton 
E. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Second Annual Report, January 1948, was published 
recently by the society. It reviews the program for the past year. 
The chief research project was the examination of records on the 
laying out and incorporation of the various cities, towns, and 
villages of Stark County. The historical committee has continued 
to emphasize the collecting of family and church histories. Twelve 
family histories, fifteen biographical sketches, and forty-one church 
histories were received. Other historical records and items donated 
to the society during 1947 totaled 940. 
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Three quarterly publications were issued. The society also 
published E. T. Heald’s Bezaleel Wells, Founder of Canton and 
Steubenville, Ohio, and assisted in the publication of Mary Jane 
Richeimer’s A Century in Education, the story of Massillon’s public 
schools. 

The society gave a series of broadcasts over radio station 
WHBC on the history of Stark County cities, towns, and villages. 
This series will continue in 1948. 

As of January 1, 1948, the society had 358 members, a gain 
of 163 through the year. 


WARREN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lebanon 
Gardner Townsley, President 


The annual. Historic Pilgrimage to old homes of Warren 
County will be held on June 19 and 20. A special historical section 
will be printed in the Western Star of Lebanon in connection with 
the pilgrimage. 

Meetings of the society are being held on the fourth Monday 
of each month with speakers on subjects of historical interest. 


WOMAN’S CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION, Marietta 
Mrs. Nelle Greene, President 


Officers of the association are Mrs. Nelle Greene, president, and 
Mrs. Frank K. Schafer, vice president. Meetings are held on the 
first Monday of the month, October through April. 


About Historians 


Dr. Freeland K. Abbott of the department of history of Miami 
University will teach at Tufts College during the summer session. 

Dr. William E. Smith will do research work in Philadelphia 
and Washington, D. C., in the summer. 


Dr. Louis Filler of Antioch College has accepted an invitation 
from the department of history of the College of the City of New 
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York to teach at its summer session. He will also engage in research 
while in New York. 


Dr. George A. Washburne, chairman of the department of 
history of the Ohio State University, died suddenly May 11. He 
joined the department in 1918 as associate professor and became 
chairman in 1938. 

Dr. Harold J. Grimm was named acting chairman to serve the 
remainder of the quarter. 


Members of the department who have summer appointments 
at other schools are: Dr. Grimm, University of Texas; Dr. Earl J. 
Beck, University of Kentucky; Dr. Paul A. Varg, Colgate Univer- 
sity; and Dr. Everett Walters, Ohio University. 


Three members of the history staff at Wilberforce College of 
Education and Industrial Arts contributed historical articles during 
the first quarter of the year: President Charles H. Wesley, “Inter- 
racial Aspects of the Negro’s status in the United States,” in Negro 
History Bulletin, XI, No. 5 (February 1948), 108, 113-118; John 
C. Alston, “Atlanta,” in Ebony, III, No. 3 (January 1948), 19-24; 
Reid E. Jackson, “The ‘New’ Wilberforce,” in The Crisis, LV, No. 3 
(March 1948), 74-77, 92-93. 


Mrs. Annette Fitch Nelson of Jefferson was given special honor 
and recognition at the Ohio State Conference of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, held recently at Toledo. Mrs. Nelson 
was honored for her weekly broadcasts on historical subjects which 
she has been giving over radio station WIVA, Ashtabula, for the 
past ten years. 


Dr. Albert T. Volwiler, chairman of the department of history, 
reports that “Ohio University and the state department of education 
will again sponsor next October a statewide contest among high 
school students in the field of Ohio history, government, and citizen- 
ship. Such an educational program yields returns which are difficult 
to measure. Last year more than 5,000 high school youths took 
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the preliminary elimination test, and, of these, 105 took the final 
essay examination. All did some thinking and reading about this 
subject. Teachers in this field were also benefited. Books brought 
home to read were frequently discussed and read by members of 
the family of a contestant. If we assume that on an average each 
student read two books in this field and that often his close asso- 
ciates read all or parts of them, then the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 15,000 readings in Ohio history, government, and citizen- 
ship resulted. Such reading cannot help but leave some deposit 
in the form of a greater interest and activity in behalf of good 
government and an appreciation of the heritage left to our citizens.” 


= 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Missie: An Historical Biography of Annie Oakley. By Annie 
Fern Swartwout. (Blanchester, Ohio, 1947. 298p., illustrations. 
Cloth, $3.50.) 


This little volume, written by a niece of “Annie Oakley,” has 
all the thrills but none of the fiction of the paper-back success 
stories which, for many years, have fascinated the American reading 
public. The author, against a background of local environment, 
traces the life and activities of America’s most famous marks- 
woman, “Annie Oakley.” Phoebe Ann Moses, the sixth child of 
Susan and Jacob Moses, was born in a log cabin in Darke County, 
Ohio, on August 13, 1860. When she was six years old her father 
died, and until her mother remarried Annie experienced the story- 
book trials and tribulations of an orphaned child. At the age of 
ten she began her hunting career in the interest of increasing the 
family income. The game she procured found a ready market in 
Cincinnati, and within a brief time little Annie had gained a local 
reputation as a sure shot. 


Her initial success was achieved in 1875 when, at the sugges- 
tion of her brother-in-law, the fifteen-year-old girl journeyed to 
Cincinnati to shoot a match with Frank Butler, an Irish-born 
vaudeville performer, and defeated him by a single point. In due 
time she and Butler were married, and at a later date, when his 
partner fell ill, Annie served as an assistant in his act. Their 
success as a team was immediate and phenomenal. 


While trooping with the Forepaugh and Sells Brothers’ Circus 
they played New Orleans where “Buffalo Bill” had an opportunity 
to observe Annie’s performance. In 1885 she and her husband 
joined Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show where for seventeen years 
“Missie” was the principal attraction. When the show visited 
England in 1887 she gave a command performance for Queen 
Victoria and other crowned celebrities. Two years later the show 
played to enthusiastic audiences in France, Germany, Austria, 
England, Spain, and Italy. Annie Oakley’s success was temporarily 
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retarded as the result of an American railroad accident in the fall 
of 1901. She recovered, howover, and continued htr sensational 
shooting record. 

In addition to outlining the principal events in the life of 
Annie Oakley the author presents vivid pen pictures of the compo- 
nent parts of a typical American wild west show, including brass 
bands, street parades, cowboys roping and branding steers, stage- 
coaches, the overland mail, and special exhibitions of shooting 
skill. More exciting, however, is the writer’s description of Annie 
shooting a cigarette from the lips of her husband and perforating 
the spots on playing cards at almost unbelievable distances. Be- 
cause of the popularity of the latter trick, complimentary tickets to 
theatres and ball games soon won the sobriquet of “Annie Oakleys.” 

Mrs. Swartwout, having been a trooper herself, makes an 
equally interesting story of the personalities with whom she asso- 
ciated, including pressmen, publicity agents, authors, members of 
the troop, and city officials. She explains the superstitions, the 
jealousies, the joys, and the sorrows of those who found success or 
failure as performers under the “Big Top.” The volume concludes 
with an interesting account of the actual operation of a wild west 
show. 

It is only fair to say that the author has made an interesting 
rather than a major contribution to historical literature. While it 
is evident that Mrs. Swartwout has examined some manuscript and 
newspaper materials, she has neglected to document her narrative 
and provide the reader with a bibliography. Then, too, there are 
many lapses in grammar and proofreading. The value of the work 
lies, perhaps, in the telling of an interesting story of an Ohio-born 
girl who contributed her share in perpetuating the memory of 
America’s youngest and most colorful child, the American frontier. 

The volume, well printed and substantally bound, contains 
twenty pictures. There is no index. 


Joun O. MarsH 
Curator of History and Librarian 
Ohio State Archaeological and 

Historical Society 
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Michigan: From Primitive Wilderness to Industrial Common- 
wealth. By M. M. Quaife and Sidney Glazer. (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. viii + 374p. Cloth, $5.35.) 


This volume is the achievement of two well-known, scholarly 
historians of Michigan. The portion dealing with the Indian, 
colonial, and territorial periods (before 1837) is fittingly from the 
pen of Milo M. Quaife, whose previous historical writings have 
dealt principally with the region that came to be known as the Old 
Northwest and especially with the Indian and French phases of the 
history of that area. Dr. Quaife has recently edited the deservedly 
popular American Lake Series and is the author of the volume 
Lake Michigan in that series. For many years he served as editor 
of the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library. 


Part II of the volume deals with “The Developing Common- 
wealth,” or the period of statehood. The author, Dr. Sidney Glazer 
of Wayne University, Detroit, has an excellent reputation as an 
historian, having written a number of valuable articles on Michigan 
state history. 

This volume, according to the authors, “provides a compre- 
hensive history of Michigan suited to the needs of classroom 
students and of mature readers generally.” It is written in an inter- 
esting manner and is so “streamlined” in content that it can be 
read fairly easily in a couple of evenings. Accordingly, it does not 
provide quite the wealth of information that is found in some other 
volumes of the Prentice-Hall state history series. Yet, the principal 
events, movements, and personalities of Michigan’s past are 
presented with vividness and accuracy and not without much signi- 
ficant detail. | 


Many readers will learn for the first time that Father Gabriel 
Richard who served as delegate to congress from 1825 to 1829 was 
the “only Catholic priest ever elected to Congress” (p. 145). Others 
may find humor in such accounts as that of the frugality of an early 
governor who refused to have a private secretary and is reputed to 
have sold for three dollars the hay cut from the capitol grounds 
(p. 186). Many, moreover, will find much of interest in those 
chapters concerned with the great lumbering era (especially from 
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1870 to 1890) and with the development and modernization of 
agriculture so that it “is estimated that approximately eighty-five 
per cent of Michigan’s farms are electrified” (p. 256). The emer- 
gence of Detroit from the horse and buggy age (when it ranked 
second among American cities in the carriage industry) to a 
dominant position in the automobile industry is a fascinating aspect 
of the story. The various phases of social, religious, and cultural 
achievements also are not neglected. 


One or two minor points in the volume may be questioned. 
Thus, the reader may wonder concerning references (p. 79) to the 
locality at the headwaters of the Maumee as “Fort Wayne” in 1747, 
a generation before the establishment of that post. The Quebec 
Act of 1774, moreover, while a marvel of religious toleration for 
that period, did not make “Catholicism the State Church of 
Canada” (p. 96). Actually Anglicanism was to be the official church, 
but Catholicism was given only slightly inferior status. 


The volume includes a large map of present-day Michigan, 
excellent bibliographical references at the close of each chapter, 
and a chronologically arranged list of the governors of the state. 


Francis PHELPS WEISENBURGER 
Department of History 
Ohio State University 


The Conquest: Lucas County Historical Series, Vol. 1. By Ran- 
dolph C. Downes. (Toledo, the Historical Society of Northwestern 
Ohio, 1948. x + 95p.) 


This little volume, written by the author of Frontier Ohio and 
Council Fires on the Upper Ohio, is the first in a series of a six- 
volume history of Lucas County planned by the Historical Society 
of Northwestern Ohio. In nineteen short chapters the author 
reviews or more properly synthesizes the history of the territory 
now included within the present bounds of Lucas County from the 
age of “Rock” to the successful conclusion of the War of 1812. 
After discussing geological formations and the emergence of the 
land, the author turns his attention to the appearance of the 
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“rampart” building Indians, the Indians of the historic period, and 
the intertribal warfare occasioned by the desire for possession of 
the rich Maumee Valley. Then follows an account of the explor- 
ations of the French, the development of the valley into a link in 
the French Canadian Empire, and the ensuing contest with the 
English, who by the 1740’s had penetrated within fifty miles of 
present day Piqua, Ohio. 

The elimination of the French by the Treaty of Paris (1763) 
assured the English of possession not only of Canada but also of the 
Ohio country. It is shown that following the conspiracy of Pontiac 
the English adopted a successful Indian policy, which, because of 
its fairness, kept the western tribes “true to the English until the end 
of the War of 1812.” Dr. Downes concludes that the English were 
the main force behind the Indian attack on American outposts. 

Following the American Revolution the Indians, meeting in 
council at Lower Sandusky in 1783, accepted with mental reser- 
vations the provisions of the Treaty of Paris. On the other hand, 
the author indicates that Sir William Johnson of New York, the 
English superintendent of Indian affairs, intimated that the English 
would support the Indian claims to lands north of the Ohio River. 
Then follows an account of the settlement of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. The appearance of swarms of Americans in the territory, the 
establishment of settlements at Marietta, Columbia, and Cincinnati, 
and the survey of the Seven Ranges were conclusive evidence to 
the Indians that a final day of reckoning with the Americans was at 
hand. Attempts at American-Indian conciliation resulted in the un- 
satisfactory treaties of Ft. Stanwix (1784), Ft. McIntosh (1785), 
and Ft. Harmar (1789). 


Despite treaty provisions both Americans and Indians engaged 
in border raids. General St. Clair, concluding that certain tribes were 
“irredeemable,” authorized General Harmar to destroy the Miami 
towns on the Maumee. The author relates in detail the principal 
events in the defeat of Harmar and St. Clair and the ultimate victory 
of “Mad Anthony” Wayne which resulted in the Treaty of Greene 
Ville. 


The study ends with an excellent summary of the immediate 
and remote cause of the War of 1812, the Indians’ last stand in the 
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Old Northwest under the leadership of Tecumseh, and a clear and 
vivid picture of the military and naval operations. The Treaty of 
Ghent was conclusive proof that the Maumee Valley was to stay 
American and the dangers of Indian disturbances were at an end. 


No task is more difficult for the trained historian than at- 
tempting to produce in brief compass a scholarly synthesis of histor- 
ical materials for the general reader. Yet, Dr. Downes has performed 
this task in an admirable manner. There are, of course, some state- 
ments which one may question. For example the statement on page 
43 that “the United States was not ready to fight” in 1790 is a bit 
misleading. In addition, there are a few contradictory statements. On 
page 23 the author concludes that the Indians were favorably dis- 
posed toward the provisions of the Treaty of Paris (1763) for “to 
them it meant that the country was now safe for the Indians.” Yet, 
on the following page the author reverses his opinion by stating that 
“this bloody outbreak [Conspiracy of Pontiac] resulted from a 
genuine Indian fear that the change from French to English sover- 
eignty was not to be beneficial to the Indians.” Moreover, there are 
a few slips in proofreading. The misspelling of Genoa (p. 7) is 
reproduced in the index. 


The volume, well printed but unsubstantially bound, contains 
twelve maps, two diagrams, and forty three illustrations which were 
prepared by Cuthbert D. Ryan and his art classes at Scott High 
School, Toledo. There is a brief bibliography and a satisfactory 
index. 

Joun O. MarsH 
Curator of History and Librarian 
Ohio State Archaeological and 


Historical Society 
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